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Mass Biology: The Incidence of 
Human Ability 


A Tribute to Ellsworth Huntington 


By STEPHEN W. & Netra E. Gray 


The following article is a work of collaboration between two Emory scholars 
who are also husband and wife. Stephen W. Gray, A.B. (Lake Forest Col- 
lege) ’36, A.M. (University of Illinois) ’37, Ph.D. (Illinois) ’39, is As- 
sistant Professor of Anatomy in the School of Medicine. Netta E. Gray, 
A.B. (Lake Forest) ’36, A.M. (Illinois) ’41, is Instructor in Biology in 
the College. 


I 


HE BIOLOGY of mankind in the mass has lagged far behind the 

biology of the individual man. We know far more of the 
anatomy, physiology, growth, pathology, and heredity of men than 
we do about man. There are few academic departments devoted to 
this study, and the contributors to what knowledge we have, are 
often nominally connected with such diverse fields as geography, 
astronomy, medicine, history, and anthropology. The bare facts 
frequently exist in embarrassingly great quantities, but those who 
have undertaken to codify them are few. Only certain aspects of 
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practical importance are well understood and they have received 
intense, if narrow, scrutiny. The actuary has described in great 
detail the life span and causes of death in human beings, and, as aff. 
result of the needs of that respectable lottery, life insurance, we 
know a great deal about the mass biology of death. 


Among the modern contributions to the study of mass biology 
should be mentioned the analysis by Alfred J. Lotka of the physio. 
chemical requirements for the aggregate of living organisms on 
the earth. In his Elements of Physical Biology he showed by rough: 
but effective estimates that life on the earth is quantitatively limited 
chiefly by the amount of carbon dioxide present and its rate of 
transfer. His method of approach to such problems may becom 
immensely useful in indicating the lines of research to be most profit. 
ably followed in attacking other problems. In the field of human 
behavior, Raymond Pearl’s Natural History of Population has con. 
tributed greatly to our knowledge of human reproduction patterns, 
and the work of Havelock Ellis has opened the way for the study 
of the production of human genius. 

Greater than any of these has been the contribution of the lat 
Ellsworth Huntington of Yale University, who attempted the vast 
problem of analyzing the environmental and hereditary factors acti 
ing on human population. His great interest was the relation of 
climate to the production of superior human ability. He was greatly 
impressed by both the stimulating and the selective power of coll 
but variable climates, and the northward trend of cultural centres 
due to both an increased technical competence for living in coll 
climates and an actual shift to the northward of the temperate zon 
climate. In his Season of Birth he attacked the problem of climati 
and other environmental influences upon the annual cycle of huma 
reproduction, and showed that sex-ratio, average longevity, physic 
vigor, and intellectual power of offspring, as well as numbers, varie 
with the phase of the annual cycle. 


II 
Among the important problems of mass biology is that of the 
qualitative variations in human ability. It is, in one sense, a maz 
festation of the old question of heredity versus environment. Lik 
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all important questions, it has been speculated upon for many cen- 
turies. This speculation has, at its best, resulted in a deep insight 
into the soul and mind of the superior individual. At its worst it 
has been misleading and harmful. - 

In the twentieth century a new approach has been made upon 


8) biological lines. Havelock Ellis, in 1926, undertook a statistical 


analysis of slightly more than a thousand British men of “genius” 
with respect to ancestry, place of birth, position in the family, and 
inheritance of somatic characters. A similar and comparable study 
of Americans has just been published by Bowerman. Earlier than 
either of these was the paper of Cattell in which he showed the 
uneven distribution of ‘“‘genius’” by centuries. 

The present authors feel that Cattell and Ellis gained much by 
abandoning the case history method of biography, although the 


‘OM former was still dealing with too small a number of individuals. 


‘gEndeavoring to avoid the question of the nature of genius, and 
choosing for our study that much greater group of persons who 
have shown superior ability in one field or another of human en- 
deavor, we have tried to determine how the patterns of their inci- 
dence differ from that of the whole population. “Incidence of abil- 
‘Bity” will mean, in this paper, the number of men of ability living 
within a decade. “‘Ability’’ will mean demonstrated ability, as we 
can only concern ourselves with those who have in some way had a 
visible effect upon the history of the world. That many individuals 
of great capacity live and die unsung cannot be denied, but as their 
measure is not to be taken, they must perforce be neglected. 

As was indicated by Cattell and, indeed, as any student of history 
knows, there are great fluctuations in the number of able men from 
ime to time and from place to place. The pattern of these fluctua- 
ions may be observed by graphically recording the number of able 

en alive by decades. Almost any good biographical dictionary will 
serve as a source, for, because of the large numbers of names in- 
olved, it matters little whether a few names are admitted or ex- 
luded unjustly. Such a curve, from the names in the Columbia En- 
yclopedia, is shown in Figure 1. It does not differ materially from 
he curves to be derived from such other sources as the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica or the biographical list in Webster's New Inter- 
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national Dictionary. Still more important, these curves from mod- 
ern sources do not give an essentially different picture from those 
derived from much earlier works, the General Dictionary, Histori- 
cal and Critical of Pierre Bayle (1734 ed.) and the Promptuarium 
Iconum of 1553. 

Figure 1 shows two outstanding characteristics. There is a long 
secular trend which rises almost logarithmically after the year 1300, 
and there is a rhythmic rise and fall of much shorter duration. The 
secular trend shows a decline toward the year 700, which is partly the 
result of the paucity of written records but is perhaps partly real as 
well. The rise after 1300 is due to the greatly increasing population 
of the Western World and to the natural emphasis by the editor 
on the recent past. There is reason to believe, however, that this 
last is of less importance than it might seem; it serves only to conceal 
hollows in the curve and does not add to already existing peaks. 
This is confirmed by data from the Promptuarium, where the great 
rise in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries might seem to be due 
to editorial bias, and yet, when more modern curves are examined, 
it appears that the editor of the Promptuarium exercised admirable 
restraint. 

Ill 

The next problem to consider is the difference between such a 
curve of incidence of ability and the normal population level. It is 
possible that the population of the Western World has undergone 
fluctuations which correspond to the rhythmic rise and fall of our 
curve for ability. While this seems extremely unlikely, no accurate 
history of world population has yet been written, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the necessary data for such a work will never be available. 
Nevertheless, it would seem more likely that if the curve reflects the 
population level at all, it must do so in its secular trend, which, as 
we have noted, rises rapidly in the latter half of the present 
millenium. 

For this latter period, to which we will confine ourselves in this 
paper, we can produce some population data from England, com- 
piled from various sources, which, if not perfect, will be of use. 
Figure 2 shows the trend of the population of England for the last 
five hundred years. It may be seen that it is essentially a smooth, 
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Ficure 3. The incidence of British poets: A. From Havelock Ellis, A Study of British 
Genius. B. From The Columbia University Course in Literature. C. From A. 
Quiller-Couch, The Oxford Book of English Verse. 

Ficure 4. The incidence of British poets: A. Poets of the first rank. B. Poets of the sec- 
ond rank. C. Poets of the third rank. D. Obscure and unknown. 


Ficure 5. The incidence of general ability by countries. The curve for England is from 
Ellis, the remainder from the Webster's New International Dictionary. 
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rapidly rising curve, which is the lower portion of the logistic curve 
of Pearl for population growth. 

Curves for the incidence of ability in England over the same 
period of time, resemble, roughly, the general curve. They have 
the same secular trend and a number of smaller fluctuations. We 
shall make a more detailed comparison between these and the curve 
for the Western World as a whole later. Figure 5 is from Havelock 
Ellis’s 1000 British “‘geniuses,”’ excluding eleven who lived prior to 
the Conquest. It may at once be seen that ability does not constitute 
a constant proportion of the whole population, and that there are 
deviations of considerable magnitude from the form of the popula- 
tion curve. 

To further narrow the field, we have selected a single manifesta- 
tion of British ability. for detailed examination. Poetry is as well 
documented as most fields of human activity, and an exceptionally 
large number of opinions are available in textbooks, anthologies, 
and histories. The incidence of poetic ability is not dissimilar to 
the incidence of all types of British ability, and may be said to show 
three major peaks arranged on the rising curve of population. Three 
examples of typical distribution of poets in time are shown in Figure 
3. These curves, like the others discussed so far, do not take quality 
into consideration. If a poet is listed in an anthology, though he 
may be very minor, he counts for as much as Shakespeare or Milton. 
Thus we have a pure democracy. But if poets as a whole deviate 
from the general population in their distribution, what effect would 
difference in quality within the group produce? To determine this, 
we enlisted the aid of two students of English literature who had 
no previous knowledge of our work. The names of 263 poets from 
Quiller-Couch’s Oxford Book of English Verse were used, and our 
subjects were asked to evaluate them as poets by placing the names 
in four categories with respect to quality. The results may be seen 
in Figure 4. The largest number of poets (‘‘obscure or unknown” ) 
fall into a distribution looking remarkably like the general popula- 
tion curve. This implies that a constant percentage of the popula- 
tion can always write reasonably competent if not brilliant verse. 
The group next in ability differs sharply from the last, and they now 
take on the general appearance of the curve for all poets. The next 
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rank shows a similar distribution, and the Elizabethan peak is still 
higher. The poets in the last group, which are considered to be of 
the highest quality, more or less resemble the third, except that their 
decline from the Elizabethan peak reaches its bottom sooner. 

This shows clearly that, above a certain level of quality, ability is 
not distributed like the whole population, and it agrees with the 
conclusions of Huntington in Season of Birth. He showed that the 
annual curve of births by months progressively approaches the nor. 
mal for the unselected population as the ability of the group exam. 
ined decreases. The more able is a group of individuals, the less 
their temporal distribution will be like that of the normal popula 
tion, whether considered in terms of the annual cycle or of history 
itself. 

This division of poets into those with a distribution like that of 
the total population (bottom group) and those with a distribution 
obviously dissimilar (upper three groups), tempts one to feel that 
here is a real division between mere ability and “genius.” Obviously 
it is of no help in evaluating individuals, though it warns one that 
consideration of any great number of additional names, the over- 
whelming majority of which would be still more “obscure or un 
known,” would serve only to make the curve of incidence approach 
that of the general population. 

Within the group that is thus differentiated from the general pop- 
ulation this kind of distribution shows that, in general, the more 
able men there are, the better is their quality. The greatest men 
appear at the times of greatest abundance of great men. This may 
be accounted for by the simple statistical fact that the greatest 
deviations are usually to be found in the largest samples. There 
may, however, be other reasons for this. 

In spite of the foregoing remarks, it should be noted that there is 
not quite perfect agreement between the curves from different levels 
of ability. There is usually a slight lag in time amounting to from 
one to three decades between the best and the poorest members of 
the group. The curve of incidence of the greatest reaches both its 
highest and lowest points a little sooner than does the curve of the 
second and third groups. The lag at the bottom being slightly 
greater than at the top, there is a tendency for the trough of the 
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curve to show more than one low point. In the graph of British 
poets there are three such: at 1650, at 1690 or 1700, and finally at 
1750, after which the curve rises rapidly again. 

This last ascending limb, paralleling the great increase in popu- 
lation, brings up the question: Is it real? There is little doubt but 
that it is real up to the year 1800, for the proportion of poets to 
the whole population increases. After that date, however, the 
“poets per million” decrease again. Whether or not this means that 
ability is actually decreasing after 1800 is hard to say. Such a great 
population increase, made effectively even greater by the increase 
in literacy, introduces a new factor. If one poet provides reading 
for 500 people, will 500,000 people require 1000 poets or will there 
also be a greater number of readers per poet? 


But poets are not the only great men. Perhaps there were just as 
many great men between 1650 and 1750, but they became something 
other than poets. The curve for general ability in England, how- 
ever, does not bear this out. It is low when poetry is low and high 
when poetry is high. Arithmetic will show that the decline in num- 
ber of poets accounts for only about one-half of the total drop at 


1700. Other kinds of men must have been less numerous as well. 
As a matter of fact in Ellis’s data, divines, men of letters, scientists, 
politicians, and to a lesser extent scholars, lawyers, musicians, and 
soldiers showed a similarly shaped curve. British artists, philoso- 
phers, and explorers, on the other hand, follow the population curve 
with little or no deviation. Thus, the idea of a mass shift in the 
emphasis of ability from one perfection to another will not explain 
away the fluctuation. Such shifts do, of course, occur in history, but 
the total ability does not, therefore, become leveled off. 


IV 

Another question which comes to mind is: Does this same curve 
obtain for other parts of Europe? Rapid inspection of the curves 
for ability in other countries shows that it does not. Figure 5 shows 
that in France, Italy, and Spain the curve for the incidence of all 
ability reaches a low point at about 1700, but their preceding peaks 
do not coincide. Indeed, France shows a peak at 1680 and another 
at 1500, while in Italy the next peak backward in time is at 1500. 
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Spain, as well, shows but one major peak, with its initial rise sixty 
years later than in Italy and with its apex about forty years later. 
Thus there are two complete cycles in France to only one in Italy 
and Spain. 

The 1700 low point in the curve for all of Europe is, then, merely 
the place where curves of various “wave lengths” are temporarily 
synchronous. While the three countries mentioned above, with the 
addition of England and some others, are sufficient to dominate the 
curve for all Europe, there are some countries which, while not com. 
pletely out of phase, are not in agreement. Germany, with a high 
at 1500 like Italy, reaches its first low point at 1570 and has two 
other very small peaks, the second of which is relatively (but by no 
means absolutely) low at 1670. The Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Flanders are still declining past 1700 and do not begin to rise again 
until 1770. 

The curve for all Europe as shown in Figure 1, then, represents 
an arithmetic summation of the curves for individual countries, 
while they, in turn, are summations of the curves for different fields 
of expression. These last, however, resemble one another within 
the same countries more than the curves for the countries resemble 
each other. A number of fields of expression show almost no devia- 
tion from the normal population curve. Scientists and philosophers 
are among the most notable. While the former have increased more 
rapidly than other categories, the rate of increase has been constant 
and has produced no visible fluctuations. 

The cause of these variations in human ability in time and place 
is, like the cause of the great increase in population during modern 
times, obscure. We may be certain that wars, civil disturbances, or 
economic vicissitudes should not be cited as fundamental causes, for 
they are not entities of the environment acting on man, but are 
man-made and the results of the activities of man and especially of 
his leaders. There are, then, two mutually exclusive explanations. 
It is possible that the occurrence of an idea, a technique, a fresh 
approach, sets off an entire cycle, stimulating more and more indi 
viduals until they have exhausted it. The number of able men then 
may appear to shrink back to its former level until another nev 
concept appears to stimulate a new cycle. By this view, there ma 
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always be considerable ability in existence, but at times it remains 
underdeveloped for lack of a guiding thought to inspire its greatest 
eforts. 

The alternative view is that the variations we have observed are 
in response to some external stimulus. Two facts have tended to 
support this belief in opposition to that first mentioned. One is that 
the men of greatest ability appear chiefly at the end of an ascending 
limb and just before the numerical decline sets in, whereas the first 
hypothesis might be expected to call for the greatest mind at the 
start with progressively inferior men slowly perfecting and exhaust- 
ing the ideas or techniques of the earlier genius. The second fact is 
one not examined in this paper. It is the apparently cyclic ebb and 
low of human history, which while neither inexorable nor precise, 
seems to be far from random. Our own curves show the existence 
of six such epicycles between 500 B.C. and A.D. 1800, and other 
scholars have noted this from quite different data. 

The cause to which most frequent appeal has been made for ex- 
planation is climate. From Montesquieu, Guyot, and Brickner to 
Ellsworth Huntington and A. E. Douglass the data has been slowly 
accumulating to show that there is marked correlation between 
human activity and climatic variations, while Peterson at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Medical School has shown the effect of even 
daily weather changes on the individual. This does not mean that 
the relationship is simple, or that one has merely to guess next year’s 
weather correctly to beat the stock market. Similar studies on the 
correlation between sunspot incidence and climate, by such men as 
(. G. Abbott of the Smithsonian Institution and A. E. Douglass, 
agree in showing that these complex relationships are as yet only 
dimly seen and almost not at all understood. 

Professor Huntington was working on these problems before his 
death. In conversation and correspondence with the authors he 
stated that he believed he would be able to explain some of the 
problems of human mass biology raised in this paper by climatic 
pulsations, but if he finally reached definite conclusions, they are 
not yet known. 





Transplanted Georgians: 


Their Roles in the Development 
of the Gulf States 


By FLETCHER M. GREEN 


Fletcher M. Green, B.Ph. ’20, A.M. (North Carolina) ’22, Ph.D. (North 
Carolina) ’27, from 1933 to 1936 Professor of History at Emory, is now 
Kenan Professor of History at the University of North Carolina. His active 
research interest is the influence of the Upper on the Lower South in the 
pre-Civil War era. 


TUDENTS of Southern regional history have devoted a great deal 
S of attention to the forces and factors that served to unify the 
South and to develop a Southern nationalism that led to the short- 
lived Confederate States of America. They have emphasized staple. 
crop agriculture, a servile labor class, the plantation system, the 
English tradition of a landed gentry leadership, the abolition cru- 
sade, and the idea of white supremacy. While not entirely over- 
looked, the influence of the migration of Southerners from the older 
and upper South into the newer and lower South deserves greater 
attention than it has heretofore received. 

The descendants of the early settlers of Virginia, Maryland, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia moved into the transmontane and the Gulf 
Coast regions, carried with them their manners, habits, customs, 
ideas, and institutions—in a word their civilization—and through 
family ties and connections kept in close touch with their kindred of 
the home states. The census of 1850 shows that there were mort 
than 180,000 native white Virginians living in other Southern states. 
The states of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas 
were literally the children of the two Carolinas, Tennessee, and 
Georgia; in 1850 there were almost 475,000 native whites from 
those four states residing in the lower South. One can easily trace 
family names from Virginia and the Carolinas through Georgia into 
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the Gulf Coast states. As late as 1856 the population of a single 
Alabama county contained 438 native South Carolinians, 348 North 
Carolinians, 92 Georgians, and 45 Tennesseeans. Many of the 
Carolinians had resided for a time in Georgia before moving to 
Alabama. 

Georgia had in the early years herself been on the receiving end 
of many pioneers from Virginia and the Carolinas. In fact the lines 
of political division in Georgia shortly after independence were 
drawn between a Virginia and a North Carolina faction. But early 
in the nineteenth century Georgia began to send people into other 
states. In 1860 some 83,517 native-born white Georgians were 
residing in Alabama, 23,637 in Texas, 18,458 in Mississippi, 17,550 
in Florida, 9,028 in Louisiana, and about 25,000 in Arkansas, 
Indian Territory, and the region added by the Mexican Cession. 
Furthermore many who had moved to Georgia from the upper 
South and resided there for a time had also moved into the Gulf 
Coast states. 


Georgia’s contributions to the settlement, progress, and leader- 
ship of Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and Texas were especially 
notable. The fact that both Alabama and Mississippi were a part of 
Georgia until she ceded them to the United States in 1802 gave 
Georgians a special interest in them. Florida, situated on Georgia’s 
southern border and a haven for runaway slaves, was acquired from 
Spain while John Forsyth, a Georgian, was resident minister in 
that country. And the heroic struggle of the Texans for independ- 
ence, participated in by many Georgians, attracted a host of ‘‘Crack- 
ers” to that state. 

When Alabama was organized as a territory the first land office 
was set up in Milledgeville, Georgia. Many Georgians acquired 
lands in the Tennessee Valley around Huntsville; a company headed 
by William Wyatt Bibb acquired lands and founded Montgomery, 
the present Alabama capital. Bibb was appointed the first governor 
of Alabama and his brother Thomas, President of the Senate, suc- 
ceeded him in that post. John W. Walker, another Georgian, became 
Speaker of the House, and drew the petition requesting statehood. 
The petition was presented in the United States Senate by Charles 
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Tait of Georgia, who subsequently moved to Alabama and became 
a federal judge in that state. Walker also presided over the Ala. 
bama Constitutional Convention of 1819 and became one of the 
state’s first United States senators. The Georgia faction not only 
seemed to have a strangle hold on the state government, but also 
had a near monopoly of federal patronage. Consequently it was 
roundly denounced by the opposition. 

A single biographical work on Alabama lists something over 
560 Georgians who attained some distinction in the state. These 
men and women filled every avenue and walk in life from the plain 
farmer and crude mechanic and blacksmith to the most highly 
trained professions and the highest posts in the government. Among 
them were preachers of various denominations, teachers in old field 
schools and colleges, soldiers in every war from the Revolution to 
the Spanish-American War, scientists, merchants, manufacturers, 
physicians, druggists, engineers, artists, poets, and authors. They 
served as presidents and directors of banking, railroad, mining, in- 
surance, iron, and steamboat companies; as officers in every branch 
of governmental activity; as leaders in social and political reforms, 
and in the establishment of public utilities. 

A breakdown of these transplanted Georgia-Alabamans shows the 
parts they played in various phases of life. In the field of education 


we may note that they attended such colleges as Harvard, Princeton, 


Yale, Virginia, Union, Translyvania, Charleston, South Carolina, 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Emory (eighteen), Mercer, Av 
gusta Medical College, Atlanta Medical College, Georgia Military 
Institute, Alabama, Howard, and Southern. Three took first honors 
at both Emory and Georgia and one each at Mercer, Virginia, and 
Georgia Military Institute. They taught at nearly every college in 
Alabama and at innumerable classical academies and old field 
schools. They were instrumental in founding Blount, Judson, La 
Grange, Howard, East Alabama, Tuskegee Female, and Alabama 
Central colleges and the Alabama School for the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind. They also served as presidents of several colleges; two a 
state school superintendent and at least eight as county schodl 
superintendents. 
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These transplanted Georgians played an important role in local, 
state, Confederate, and United States governments. Mobile, Mont- 
gomery, Birmingham, and many smaller towns selected mayors 
from among their ranks. Many served as justices of the peace, 
probate judges, clerks of county courts, sheriffs, and one as treasurer 
of Jefferson County. They filled practically every office in the state 
government. Six served as governor, two as lieutenant governor, 
and others as state treasurer, secretary, attorney general, auditor, 
geologist, and five on the railroad commission. Forty-eight served 
as Superior Court judges, five as Supreme Court judges, and two as 
chief justice. No less than 137 Georgians sat in the Alabama legis- 
lature; among them were three brothers McAlpine who sat at the 
same time. Georgians (thirty-eight) served in every Alabama con- 
stitutional convention from the first in 1819 to that of 1901. They 
also represented Alabama in the Nashville Convention of 1850, the 
Secession Convention (six in number, one of whom drew the seces- 
sion resolution) , and as secession commissioner to three other states. 
Six Georgians represented Alabama in the Confederate Congress, 
and one each as Peace Commissioner in 1861 and at the Hampton 
Roads Conference of 1865. 

Among Georgians who represented Alabama in national affairs 
were twenty-two presidential electors who cast ballots for Presi- 
dents Polk, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan, and Grant, and for the 
defeated candidates Breckinridge and Tilden. Twenty-seven served 
in the House of Representatives, one, Jere Haralson, being Ala- 
bama’s only Negro congressman; four served in the Senate. One, 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick, was nominated but refused to run for the 
vice-presidency on the Democratic ticket in 1860. Two served as 
Associate Justices of the United States Supreme Court; and several 
were inferior federal judges, one of whom, a Unionist, was ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln. Others served as Minister to Italy, 
Mexico, and Spain; as Assistant Secretaries of War and Agricul- 
ture; Commissioner of Internal Revenue; Receiver of the United 
States Land Office; and one as Chief Justice of Samoa. 


Georgia-Alabamans were active in military affairs. They served 
Alabama, the Confederacy, and the United States in the Revolution, 
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the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish. 
American War, and numerous Indian conflicts. While the great 
majority served in the ranks, two became generals in the United 
States armies and ten in the Confederacy; Joe Wheeler had the 
distinction of being a general in both the Confederate and the 
United States armies, in the Civil War and in the Spanish-American 
War. One became a captain in the United States Navy; and of 
colonels, majors, and lesser officers the number was legion. Three 
were surgeons, two for the Confederacy and one for the Union. 

Transplanted Georgians served their respective churches with 
honor and distinction. Eighteen were Baptist ministers; fifteen were 
Methodist, one of whom became a bishop; and from one to five 
were Episcopal, Presbyterian, Primitive Baptist, and Congrega- 
tional Methodist ministers. Three represented the Methodist 
Church at General Conferences, and one at the London Ecumenical 
Conference of 1881; one Georgian was president of the Alabama 
Baptist Convention, and another of the Baptist Home Mission 
Board; and several served as chaplains in both Union and Con- 
federate armies. 

Georgians made their influence felt in Alabama journalism. They 
edited the Birmingham Age-Herald, the Montgomery News, the 
Montgomery Advertiser, several smaller dailies, and many weeklies. 
Others edited religious organs including the Christian Index, the 
Congregational Methodist, the Alabama Baptist, and the Alabama 
Christian Advocate. Another edited the Southern Cultivator. 

Many Georgians followed medical careers and contributed much 
to medical science and practice in Alabama. At least sixty were 
physicians. Some of them served on- the State Board of Public 
Health and some with the United States Public Health Service. Two 
became president of the Alabama Medical Association, and one 
served that organization as secretary for twenty years. Others 
established Negro hospitals, served as nurses in the Confederate 
hospitals, and gave freely of their services in yellow fever epidemics. 
Some of these physicians made important discoveries in regard to 
drugs and the treatment of disease. 

Georgians made greater contributions to Alabama than to any 
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other state, but they played active roles in every walk of life in 
Florida, Mississippi, and Texas. They served as legislators, gover- 
nors, judges, members of Congress, and as chief justice of the State 
Supreme Court in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas. Seven were in 
the Texas Constitutional Convention of 1845. Georgians served as 
editors of the Daily Picayune, the Fort Worth Record, the Houston 
Post, and the Galveston News. Thomas Jefferson Rusk after prac- 
ticing law in Georgia moved to Texas and was a member of the 
convention that declared Texas an independent republic, Secretary 
of War, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and president of the 
Texas Convention that accepted annexation to the United States; 
he then represented Texas in the United States Senate. Mirabeau 
Buonaparte Lamar of Warren County, Georgia, was Secretary of 
War, Vice-President, and President of the Republic of Texas. 
George W. Paschal, of Greene County, was a Superior Court judge 
in Mississippi and then chief justice of the Arkansas Supreme Court. 
Ira B. Nicholson was another Georgian who served on the Su- 
preme Court bench of Mississippi. And the incomparable Lucius 
Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar of Georgia was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States from Mississippi. In all the 
Southwestern states Georgians made an indelible impression on 
law and government. James Albert Pickett, speaking of the early 
court system of Mississippi said: “but the Justices from Georgia 
holding the laws of South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
the whole of New England in great contempt, contended that the 
practice from the State from which they came, was alone correct. 
With their usual success, they generally managed to carry their 
points.” 

Sketches of a few typical and representative Georgians who 
served other states will help to make clear the general significance 
of these people. 

Buckingham Smith was born on Cumberland Island in 1810 and 
migrated to Florida in 1821. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut, and studied law at Harvard University. He 
practiced law; made important contributions to the development of 
orange culture in Florida; entered politics, served in the legislature, 
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as tax commissioner for the state, and, having remained loyai to 
the Union, was a member of the National Democratic Convention 
of 1864 that nominated General George B. McClellan for the 
presidency. But his chief significance was in the field of diplomacy 
and historiography. He served as secretary of the United States 
legation in both Mexico and Spain. He mastered the Spanish 
language and rendered invaluable service to Jared Sparks, Francis 


Parkman, and George Bancroft in their monumental works by 


translating and furnishing them materials from the archives in 
Mexico and Spain. He also translated the works of De Soto and 
the Gentleman of Elvas that are so important in Georgia history. 
in addition he wrote important works on science, the Florida In- 
dians, and the Everglades. His famous Keport on the latter, pub- 
lished as a United States Senate Document, is one of the most 
important works of its kind ever published. 

John Forsyth, son of Georgia’s governor, member of Congress, 
Minister to Spain, and Cabinet member, was born in Augusta in 
1812. He was graduated from Princeton, studied law, and settled 
in Mobile, Alabama. He served as United States attorney for 
Southern Alabama and as Minister to Mexico under President 
James Buchanan. He was one of the commissioners appointed by 
President Jefferson Davis to treat with the Union in 1861. But his 
greatest contributions were in the field of journalism, as editor first 
of the Columbus Times and later the Mobile Register. Few men 
wielded a more facile, trenchant, and forceful pen than Forsyth. 
He did much to aid in solidifying the South in the 1850's, was a 
valiant champion of President Davis and the Confederacy, and a 
bitter opponent of the extreme measures of the Radical Republicans 
during the Reconstruction period. He died in Mobile in 1879. 

John Gil Shorter was born in Monticello, Georgia, in 1818. He 
was graduated from the University of Georgia in 1838 and removed 
immediately to Alabama. He was state solicitor, served in both the 
state House and Senate, refusing to serve longer in either, and was 
a justice on the state bench for thirteen years; the last two terms 
he was chosen without opposition. An active and enthusiastic seces- 
sionist, Shorter resigned his judgeship to come to Georgia as a 
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commissioner in 1861. He was a member of the Confederate Con- 
gress, helping to frame the Confederate Constitution, and an ardent 
supporter of President Davis. He left Congress to become governor 
of Alabama. He had the popular support of the people in raising 
troops and building defenses for the state, but when he championed 
the Confederate tax program and conscription and when the state 
was invaded by Federal troops he became unpopular and was de- 
feated for re-election. 

Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry was born in Lincoln County in 1825 
but removed to Alabama when twelve years of age. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Georgia and studied law at Harvard, 
where he came under the influence of Horace Mann and began to 
“preach a crusade against ignorance” that he continued until his 
death in 1903. Curry was a member of the state legislature, the 
Congress of the United States, and the Confederate Congress, and 
served in the Confederate army as a lieutenant colonel. After the 
war he became president of Howard College in Birmingham. He 
was appointed minister to Spain by President Grover Cleveland 
and served with such distinction that President Theodore Roosevelt 
reappointed him in 1902 at the special request of King Alphonso. 

But it was in education that Curry made his greatest contribution. 
He had long advocated public schools in Alabama when he was 
appointed to the Peabody Fund in 1881. He set as his goal, which he 
attained, the establishment of graded schools in the towns and cities, 
and free public schools in the rural areas. He was the leader and 
first president of the Southern Education Board, and the most effec- 
tive speaker on public education in the nation. Alabama honored 
him by giving him a place in the Hall of Statuary in the National 
Capitol. 

Augusta Jane Evans Wilson was born in Columbus in 1835. She 
moved first to Texas and then settled in Mobile, Alabama, in 1849. 
An ardent Southerner she did invaluable work as a nurse during 
the Civil War, but it was in her novels that she made her great 
contribution to American life. Inez was a tale of Texan independ- 
ence, and Beulah a story of camp life in the Civil War. Many of her 
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novels became best sellers, and one at least was placed on the 
Federal black list because of its influence on Union soldiers. 

James Zachariah George was born in Monroe County in 1826 
and removed to Mississippi in 1834. He was self-educated but be. 
came nationally famous for his knowledge of constitutional law. He 
prepared and published ten volumes of Mississippi Reports and a 
Digest of Mississippi law. He served as a private and captain in 
the Confederate army but spent nearly three years as a prisoner in 
Johnson’s Island. He played a prominent role in the overthrow of 
Radical Republican rule in Mississippi, and was a leader in the 
framing of the Mississippi Constitution of 1890, the first Southern 
state to disfranchise the Negro after Reconstruction. He was elected 
to the state Supreme Court in 1879 and served three years as chief 
justice. As a member of the United States Senate, George won dis. 
tinction for his part in framing the Sherman Antitrust Act. He also 
wrote a Political History of Slavery in the United States. 

L. Q. C. Lamar was born in Putman County in 1825. He was 
educated at Emory College, studied law and practiced at Macon for 
a short time. He married the daughter of Judge Augustus Baldwin 
Longstreet and removed to Mississippi when his father-in-law be- 
came president of the University of Mississippi. Lamar was elected 
to Congress in 1857. He loved the Union but advocated state and 
Southern rights and framed and reported the Mississippi Ordinance 
of Secession. He was a lieutenant colonel in the Confederate army. 
After the war he became a professor in the State University, and 
was the first Mississippi Democrat elected and seated in Congress 
after the war. He worked for the reconciliation of the North and 
South and did much for the cause by his famous eulogy on Charles 
Sumner. In the United States Senate he was noted as a champion 
of the New South. President Cleveland appointed him Secretary 
of the Interior in 1885 and elevated him to the Supreme Court 
bench in 1888. Chief Justice Fuller said that Lamar “had the most 
fruitfully suggestive mind” of any man he had ever known. 

To Louisiana Georgia gave the famous Negro politician Pinck- 
ney B. S. Pinchback. He was born of a free Negro mother and a 
white father in Macon in 1837. He removed to Ohio and became 
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a boatman on the Ohio River, but in 1862 went to New Orleans. 
Shrewd, energetic, and aggressive, he entered politics and served in 
the Constitutional Convention, both houses of the legislature, as 
lieutenant governor, and governor for one month and four days 
when Henry Clay Warmoth was debarred, and in the United States 
House of Representatives and Senate. In 1877 he affiliated with the 
Democratic Party and was appointed Surveyor of Customs at 
New Orleans. 

Among the many Georgians who served the independent republic 
and state of Texas, Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar was most dis- 
tinguished. Born in Warren County in 1798, a cousin of Gazaway 
Bugg Lamar and an uncle of L. Q. C. Lamar, Mirabeau had only 
acommon school education. He was secretary to Governor George 
M. Troup and editor of the Columbus Enquirer. In 1836 he joined 
General Sam Houston’s army and served with distinction at the 
battle of San Jacinto. President Burnet appointed him Secretary 
of War, and he was elected Vice-President and then President in 
1838. After the United States rejected annexation, President Lamar 
worked to develop Texan industry and banking, and to secure Euro- 
pean recognition. But in 1844 he favored and supported annexation. 
He worked in close accord with Southern leaders to preserve slavery 
aid to maintain Southern rights. As Minister to Nicaragua he 
worked to draw that state into the Southern orbit. Lamar was also 
anoted poet. Time will not permit us to discuss the work of the 
gallant James Walker Fanning of Goliad; David B. Culberson 
jurist, railroad promoter, United States Senator and father of 
Charles A. Culberson; Gideon Lincecum the pioneer merchant and 
internationally known scientist and naturalist; nor the fifteen other 
Georgians whose fame in Texas is memorialized in county names. 

James S. Calhoun was born in 1802, probably in Richmond 
County. He became active in business and politics in Milledgeville, 
ind served in both houses of the legislature, in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1839, and superintended the Cherokee Land Lot- 
try. He was outspoken in his support of state aid to education, 
the penitentiary, the insane asylum, and schools for the deaf, dumb 
ind blind. He removed to Columbus and engaged in banking, rail- 
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road building, and the cotton trade. He served in the Mexican War 
as a lieutenant colonel, and settled in the newly-acquired territory 
of New Mexico. President Taylor appointed him Indian Agent for 
the Territory, and Calhoun formulated a program of aid to agri. 
culture, public education, and land-holding for the Indians of New 
Mexico that later became the general policy of the federal govern. 
ment in its relations with all the Western Indians. In 1849 he was 
appointed the first civil governor of New Mexico. He was an able 
and efficient administrator but became embroiled in the slavery 
controversy and the conflict between the civil and military authority. 
He did, however, set up the machinery of representative self-goy. 
ernment before ill health forced his retirement in 1852. 

Among the Georgians here presented, and the hundreds of 
others not mentioned, who gave their services to other states were 
state legislators; federal representatives and United States senators; 
governors; state and Supreme Court justices; educators, including 
school men, college professors, and college and university presi- 
dents; scientists, including chemists, physicists, naturalists, and 
medical scientists; business men, including planters, bankers, ship- 
pers, manufacturers, and railroad promoters; men and women of 
letters, poets and novelists; Negro and Indian leaders as well a 
whites; soldiers; diplomats; railroad commissioners; and a Presi 
dent of the Independent Republic of Texas. 

Truly, pre-Civil War Georgia made important contributions to 
the history of her neighboring states, and to the nation at large, i 
all walks of life. Her transplanted sons and daughters distinguished 
themselves in many fields. The state may have fallen upon evil day 
at various periods in her history, and have been humiliated by th 
decline of her own leadership in recent years; but the good qualitj 
of her better leaders outweighs the evil of her less able statesme 
The slogan of one of the state’s major industries, “It’s great to b 
a Georgian,” has much truth in it. 





Nursing, Yesterday, Today, and 


‘Tomorrow 
By Jutta M. MILLER 


Julia M. Miller, R. N. (St. Barnabas School of Nursing, Minneapolis) ’25, 
B.S. (Minnesota) ’34, A.M. (Minnesota) °41, is Dean of the School of 
Nursing. She is a member of the National Committee on the Joint Structure 
of Nursing, which is engaged in unifying the six present nursing organiza- 
tions into one association. 


T IS EVIDENT from articles appearing in current magazines and 
from the daily démands made for luxury nursing that the public, 

though considerably interested in the subject of nurses and nursing, 
does not clearly understand the total nursing picture. For better 
understanding of the present situation, we should first have an 
appreciation of what has gone before. 

Nursing is a comparatively young profession. In 1860 Miss 
Florence Nightingale established the first school (a model) where 
the art of nursing was taught. The first national nursing organiza- 
tions were begun only a half-century ago. But though it is a young 
profession, most of the major occurrences throughout history, 
dating back to primitive man, have affected the development of 
philosophies underlying nursing. 

Explanations of the causes and remedies of illness found in early 
health literature of the Greeks show the fanciful attempts made to 
explain phenomena which greatly affect life but of which they had 
no understanding and over which, therefore, they had no control. 
To these people it seemed that superhuman powers were at work. 
Apollo brought light and heat to earth. Since they believed the sun 
necessary to health, the Greeks associated healing power with 
Apollo (Helios). To his son Aesculapius, whose skill as a physician 
was so great that he was able even to restore the dead to life, they 
gave the title, god of medicine. In fact, Pluto the god of the lower 
world complained to Jupiter, king of gods, that the population of 
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his realm was being notably reduced by the marvelous cures which 
Aesculapius was able to bring about. 

It is interesting to note that the artistic Greek, who placed great 
emphasis on wellbeing, in characteristic fashion personified the idea 
of health as Hygeia, the daughter of Aesculapius and granddaugh- 
ter of Apollo. More interesting, in Greek myth, is the thought given 
to total health. Hygeia was the model of health, physical, mental, 
and emotional; Apollo, the ideal of physical health, was also the 
giver of intellectual gifts, the divinity who presided over poetry and 
song. This combination probably symbolized the balance which we 
today realize as a necessity in the promotion of optimum health. 

Early in the Christian era, when emphasis was placed upon kind- 
ness and love of one’s fellow man, we find a group of women known 
as deaconesses who visited and cared for the ill in their homes. 
Some of the wealthier opened their homes to the sick. History de- 
scribes the work of Marcella, Fabiola, and Paula, as women oi 
intelligence and refinement who took the lead in this mission. 

Nursing, too, had its dark periods. From 1600 to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, little that could be called nursing was done, 


and no women of intelligence or refinement went into it, except 
where the religious orders, reopened, were cherishing their 
traditions. 


Charles Dickens (1812-1870) in protesting against the evils of 
his time wrote such books as Nicholas Nickleby, The Cricket on the 
Hearth, Oliver Twist, and Martin Chuzzlewit. In the latter he 
depicts nursing conditions in the characters of Betsy Prig and Sairey 
Gamp, ignorant women who drank habitually and were selfishly 
indifferent to their patients. 

And so with the awakening of social consciousness, closely follow- 
ing that period of which Dickens wrote, the first modern school of 
nursing, that of Florence Nightingale in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, was opened. The women selected for this school of 
nursing were “‘wellbred young women from the upper class.” 

There was the usual criticism from conventional people of the 
new type of training. Most of the doctors on the staff of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital in London opposed it at the beginning, but gra¢- 
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ually they began to see the results of the better selection and 
preparation of these young women. Hospital epidemics and mor- 
tality rates were greatly reduced. ““The humane and helpful attitude 
of the new nurses created a new tone and spirit in the regenerated 
hospitals. Soon a sense of security and confidence took the place of 
the old horror of ‘pest house’ and infirmary.’ 

American medical men, attempting to meet the changes brought 
into their practice by the science of Pasteur, Koch, Lister, and 
others, along with the advent of ether and general anesthetic, felt 
the need of better assistants in the care of their patients. Through 
the American Medical Association they advocated the foundation 
of modern schools of nursing, similar to those of Miss Nightingale, 
throughout the United States. However, it was difficult for them to 
realize that the nurse whom they admired and desired could best be 
created in a school which had freedom to develop ideals which 
could come only from within its own particular group. Imposed 
ideals or ideas from another profession usually tend to create an 
artificial and inefficient product. It then followed that in 1869 the 
American Medical Association appointed a Committee on the 
Training of Nurses.? This committee urged the medical societies 
to take the lead in organizing and conducting schools for nurses. In 
spite of this recommendation, most of the early schools of nursing 
established in America were set up independently by public-spirited 
citizens, under the direction of nurse educators. 

By 1893 hospitals, seeing a method of providing inexpensive 
service for their patients, began (with little organization in mind) 
so-called schools of nursing. As a result of this trend, nursing schools 
increased from 1890 to 1900 from 35 to 432, and by 1909 the num- 
ber increased to over 1096. Many of these schools were connected 
with small private hospitals, which offered a very limited or one- 
sided clinical experience and practically no other educational facili- 
ties. More and more women were admitted to these schools regard- 
less of qualifications. “‘Not only was little emphasis placed on edu- 
cational backgrounds, but in some cases applicants with college 


Isabel Stewart, The Education of Nurses (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1944), p.75. 


*Report of Committee on the Training of Nurses, Transactions of the American Medical 
Association, Vol. 20 (1869), pp. 172-174. 
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training were suspected of being impractical and so discouraged.” 
It was also soon discovered that students in training were more 
easily controlled and disciplined than hired nurses. And so pseudo- 
schools of nursing affording cheap labor contributed to the rapid 
development in numbers of small hospitals from less than 200 in 
1872, to 2000 in 1900, and to 7000 in 1930. This development 
could only bring in large numbers of poorly prepared nurses. 
Concurrent with the development and increase of hospital 
schools, however, was the establishment of university schools. A 
large group of nurses were aware of the need of a well-educated 
nurse who could intelligently and practically apply the findings of 
new scientific material to good nursing care. This group insisted 
upon the establishment of university schools. And so in 1909 the 
first university school of nursing was established at the University 
of Minnesota. Since then many such schools have been organized. 
With this brief account of a few of the milestones in nursing 


history, let us turn to health needs and demands of today. 


Is it not man’s greatest desire to live vigorously and joyfully, 
and to be equipped to meet the problems in daily life with a chal- 
lenging spirit and a feeling of security? Basic in the achievement of 
this desire are health, knowledge, and economic security—and of 
these three probably the greatest is health. This being true, each 
community has a right to demand the formation of a nucleus of 
health leaders who will aid in the development of a program to 
accomplish the fulfillment of these desires. 

Most of us, individually, have not stopped to analyze our needs, 
opportunities, obligations, and rights in the total field of health. 
Too few find the true joy in attaining optimum health (well people 
functioning on their highest health plateau). We have thought 
more in terms of curative measures than of prevention of illness and 
development of optimum health. A mental lethargy exists in many 
communities concerning commonsense health measures—even con- 
cerning the laws of nature, of which the Greeks and Romans were 
so aware. 


3Jamieson and Sewall, Trends in Nursing History (Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1944), p. 497. 
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When we think of the vast body of scientific findings which have 
been made public within recent years, but which can be of no use 
to the great majority of our population without prepared profes- 
sional personnel to disseminate and apply them, we realize the im- 
portance of the high type of preparation needed for these special 
groups which form a community nucleus. Such a health nucleus 
would be composed of doctors, dentists, hospital administrators, 
nurses, sanitarians, sanitary engineers, nutritionists, and many other 
health workers. Up to today, we have made attempts in this direc- 
tion, but all too frequently without clearly defined objectives. In 
other words, much of our effort and energy has been wasted in 
“constantly extinguishing unnecessary fires.” And even though for 
many years great emphasis has been placed on the prevention of 
disease, no profession as a whole has selected it as its major objec- 
tive to be integrated into its total curriculum. Yet each profession 
in the field of health, in its every activity has unbounded opportunity 
to apply this knowledge. 

A group which obviously has much to offer in this field is the 
group represented by Hygeia, the women workers in health. This 
group must clearly set up its objectives (and constantly change them 
to meet the changing needs of man) in conjunction with those of 
other groups in the field of health, each of which has its contribution 
to make toward the development of vigorous and joyful living for 
mankind. Such an undertaking requires teamwork; the combined 
elorts of the health workers previously mentioned can bring about 
results which are far from being attained today. The hospital, if it 
functions as a true health agency, could conceivably be the center 
of the development. 

With this view of the past and with this vision of the future the 
profession of nursing attempts to meet its challenge. 

Let us think of one community that realizes the need of a nucleus 
of health workers and begins to determine what it would like the 
turse group of the health team to do. 

It will need help from the nurse group in overcoming any existing 
ethargy ; in developing new ideas and interpreting scientific findings ; 
nsolving problems in the field of health; in planning and organizing 
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practical applications of principles of healthful living; in developing 
and maintaining a physical unit where therapeutic and preventive 
measures may be applied, which include expert bedside care. 

Each of the areas listed above must be developed into fields of 
great magnitude, if we are to meet our objective. 

The challenge, then, to educators in the field of nursing, is how 
much preparation is required and what shall be its content, in 
order to educate the community nurse, who develops these objectives 
wherever she may serve, in homes, health centers (including hos. 
pitals), schools, and clinics. 

It is readily seen that the preparation required for a community 
nurse needs to be far more than serving an apprenticeship among a 
group of the ill. It can also be readily seen that while many of the 
above objectives must be met by a large group of well-educated 
nurses, a certain portion can be accomplished by a less well-prepared 
group, who will supply less technical personal needs. 

If we believe in the philosophy described above in the preparation 
of a professional nurse, then the student in the school must first be 
given an opportunity to learn the full meaning of health and health- 
ful living; in other words, she must experience what constitutes a 
good personal health program. As she practices personal, positive 
health, she will stimulate other individuals in her community to 
follow her example. 

The student in the school must know the opportunities in the 
community which provide and the obstacles which prevent the main- 
tenance of optimum health. This will include a knowledge of the 
facilities and agencies which aid in the promotion of health and the 


prevention of disease, such as housing, recreation, sanitation, water 


supply, sewage disposal, milk production, and other community 
health projects. 

She must also have a concept of the broad movement and general 
trend which has brought about the nursing of today; she must have 
an understanding of human behavior and of the total environment 
which influences that behavior; she must acquire a working knowl. 
edge of basic sciences, and develop arts and skills of performance 
which may be applied in the preventive and therapeutic areas. Many 
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good hospitals are providing excellent opportunities for clinical 
experience in the curative area, as well as functioning as health 
centers (preventive and therapeutic) in their communities. Few 
offer complete clinical experience in the many specialized areas in 
which the student will need to perform as a graduate nurse; conse- 
quently, many times facilities in more than one hospital will need to 
be utilized. Examples of these areas are tuberculosis, psychiatry, 
communicable disease, and pediatrics. 

The student in this school must learn her obligation to the patient, 
to members of his family, and to his community. She must know how 
to care for the patient, intelligently and thoughtfully, during his 
time of illness, and how to give constructive guidance for the pre- 
vention of disease and in the maintenance of optimum health. 

The problems which the nursing profession is attempting to solve 
today are not too unlike those of other profession. One question 
frequently asked is ‘Where are the nurses?” Though there has 
been a vast increase in the number of nurses through the years, the 
demand far exceeds the supply. 

Since 1910 the population of the United States has increased 
almost 58 per cent, while the nursing profession has expanded more 
than 450 per cent. There has been an increase from 1910, when 
there was one nurse to every 1116 persons, to 1946, when there 
was one nurse to every 316 persons. The lack of nursing service is 
more acute today than at any other time in our history, according 
to the American Nurses Association, for the following reasons: 


1. The demand for hospital care has increased more than 75 per 
cent since 1936. 










2. More than 40 million Americans are members of the Blue 
Cross or other hospital insurance plans. Under these plans people 


eral’'e demanding preventive care as well as therapeutic. 


3. Births in hospitals have increased more than 157 per cent since 
1936. 


lave 
nent 





owe 4. Many nurses chose to see our men and women of World War 


Il through, and are employed in the many Veterans Hospitals 
throughout the country. 
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5. New methods of treatment, involving new drugs and new equip. 
ment, have been developed. 


6. There has been an acceleration of medical research. 
7. Health education programs have become widespread. 


8. There has been a great expansion in the fields of psychiatry, 
cancer, heart disease, tuberculosis, and public health. 


9. There is a marked increase of clinical treatment. 


10. Industrial health programs have been extended. 


However, there are other factors to be considered: 


1. Economic security and more satisfactory conditions of em. 
ployment. 


2. Adequate legal control of nursing by the states. 
3. A better distribution of nursing service. 


4. A screening of schools of nursing to assure adequate prepara- 
tion of the nurse. Products of sub-standard schools are giving the 
wrong impression of what the public has a right to expect of a 
graduate professional nurse. 


Another problem concerning nursing and many other professions 
today is that the consumer has no way of evaluating the technical 
abilities and personal qualifications of the individual whose service 
he engages. For example, a nurse may have little knowledge of 
scientific principles necessary to provide for the patient’s welfare, 
yet appear as a highly capable, efficient, and pleasing nurse. One 
simple example to illustrate is found in making safe the practice of 
taking temperatures. If the nurse does not know the types of infec. 
tious organisms and how each is destroyed, she is likely to transfer 
organisms causing disease from one patient to another. The nurse 
requires a sound knowledge of microbiology. Highly technical pro- 
cedures require the knowledge of principles in many other sciences— 
pharmacology, physics, chemistry, and physiology. It therefore be- 
hooves not only members of the professions, but consumers as well, 
to become interested in the selection of qualified students and in theit 
preparation in schools of nursing. 

Still another problem concerns the distribution of the services 0! 
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the graduate nurse. The average individual is not interested in the 
equal distribution of nursing service; he is only vexed when he is 
deprived of the extra nursing hours he desires. He does not stop to 
realize that if each patient employs a single nurse for each eight- 
hour period, he is consuming twenty-four hours of nursing care, 
which amount, according to standards, is adequate for eight patients. 
Multiply this figure by twenty patients who are demanding twenty- 
four hours of private nursing care, and you will find 480 hours con- 
sumed. These nursing hours would give adequate care to 160 
patients. 

Only a few outstanding problems in the field of nursing have been 
stated here. Some of these problems have, no doubt, resulted from 
failure on the part of members of the profession to keep the public 
informed. We have been too occupied attempting to meet even 
greater demands of service, and at the same time attempting to solve 
problems which relate to employment conditions of nurses. 

The profession realizes that conditions would be better if there 
were other groups of health workers. But the profession of nursing 
has taken many steps in the right direction in unifying its group to 
meet the changing demands of society. It recognizes its threefold 
responsibility: namely, health education, nursing service, and the 
education of future generations of nurses. It is attempting to utilize 
more economically its present nursing strength by encouraging the 
preparation of non-professional workers, as practical nurses and 
aides, and by preparing in its schools young women capable of 
serving as community nurses in all fields—hospitals, industries, and 
public health. 

In order to meet the established goals, it will be necessary to 
have the full cooperation of members of our allied professions, and, 
even more important, the whole-hearted support of the public. 





Ancient Greek Literature and the 
New Puritanism 


By Moses Hapas 


Moses Hadas, A.B. ’22, A.M. (Columbia) ’25, Ph.D. (Columbia) ’30, is 
Associate Professor in the Department of Greek and Latin at Columbia 
University. With J. H. McLean he has published a translation of THe 
Piays oF Euripiwes (New York, The Dial Press, 1936). 


M:. SCHOLARS in more countries and for more centuries have 


studied Greek literature than any other secular subject, but 
the values which they found in that literature have not always been 
the same. Periodic renascences of interest have been led by en- 
thusiasts who discovered values which traditional scholarship neg- 
lected, and the innovations of the prophets have been incorporated 
with or have supplanted the traditions of the priests. At some stages 
new appreciation of classic form has provoked imitation or emula- 
tion, at others significant aspects of content or spirit have been 
noticed and advertised. Usually, as in the renascences of the second, 
sixteenth, and early nineteenth centuries, these new appreciations 
were suggested by and helped promote tendencies in contemporary 
thought: Hellenism furnished a pattern for civilized behavior, 
Hellenism taught that the proper study of mankind is man, Hellen- 
ism exemplified untrammeled naturalism. Greek scholarship be. 
comes a kind of priestcraft most noticeably, perhaps, in the Alex 
andrian age and in the later nineteenth century. When knowledge 
expanded and came to be divided among specialists, the study of 
Greek literature became the science of philology, which operated. 
in imitation of other sciences, by minute classification and definition, 
with only limited concern for spirit or content. On the basis of recent 
huge printings of classical authors in translation and of the wide- 
spread introduction of college courses in “humanities,” in which 
the Greek classics are a staple, we may fairly say that we are in the 
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midst of a new renascence, a renascence, it may be added, which the 
priestcraft of philology has done nothing to encourage. What kin- 
dred elements does the newest renascence find to recognize, ap- 
prove, and exploit in the Greek classics? 

Facile characterization of a whole literature, as is implied in such 
well-worn expressions as the ‘enlightened’ moderns, the ‘credu- 
lous’ Middle Ages, the ‘practical’ Romans, the ‘inquiring’ Greeks, 
are usually misleading, for closer examination reveals too many 
significant exceptions and qualifications. Even in so homogeneous 
literature as the Old Testament, whose books were deliberately 
chosen by a body of men to illustrate and propagate a certain world 
outlook, it is difficult to explain the presence of such works as Can- 
ticles, Ecclesiastes, or Esther. The somewhat analogous corpus of 
Greek literature, whose selection was uncalculated (but not entirely, 
for a homogeneous body of opinion determined what texts were to 
be copied), includes similar incongruities. Yet meaningful generali- 
zations on form and spirit of Old Testament writings as a whole 
can be illuminating, and the body of Greek literature is similarly 
susceptible to certain general observations which may contribute to 
understanding and which may involve a kind of appreciation pecu- 
liarly sympathetic to a given generation of readers. 

With Old Testament or Middle Ages as a point of departure, the 
first quality of Greek literature to be noticed is that it is to a peculiar 
degree anthropocentric. At its most fanciful, whether in the direc- 
tion of creative imagination or philosophic speculation, it is never 
detached from questions of hopes and fears, loves and hates, con- 


duct and aspirations of men whose scale is not too large, prowess 


not too heroic, emotions not too intense to be recognizable as true 
representations of human beings. Only Aristophanes creates imagi- 
nary characters and gives them names—the figures in epic and trag- 
edy and in Plato’s dialogues, it must be remembered, were “‘histori- 
cal”—and Aristophanes’ creations are not designed to be flesh and 
blood. The Ionian physicists had engaged in impersonal speculation 
on the composition of the universe, but the Attic thinkers, and the 
Sophists to a special degree, related their theories to specific human 
problems. Socrates was impatient of natural scenery; his habitat 
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was the agora, where he could talk to men and hear what they 
had to say. 

But, like Socrates, Greek literature is not limited to curiosity 
about man, however perceptive and enlightening that curiosity may 
prove; it avowedly seeks to help man not only to understand him- 
self but also to adequate himself to the demands of the world. Not 
only gnomic poets and philosophers, who are professedly didactic 
(but none the less literary artists), but writers of forms which we 
should more confidently class as belles lettres are equally concerned 
with providing understanding and guidance. The preeminent liter- 
ary form of classical Greece is tragedy, which combined the re- 
sources of music, dance, and spectacle with poetry for the purpose 


of elucidating man’s struggle to shape his life in the face of destiny. 


Destiny prevails, but the paramount concern is with man’s own 
choices and the dignity he achieves by doing and suffering. Alterna- 
tives are never white and black, obvious right against obvious wrong, 
but, as in life itself, one mixture of right and wrong against an- 
other; choices must therefore be pondered, and their consequences 
are instructive. It is significant that the pattern of tragedy can be 
so easily and fruitfully applied to other Greek productions, and 
particularly to history. At the beginning of Herodotus’ history 
Croesus and Solon symbolize the protagonists and the Adrastus 
episode states the tragic theme; and the book as a whole is an ex- 
pansion of the familiar koros-hybris-ate sequence. Thucydides offers 
a tighter though less obvious tragedy of doom, with the peripety 
at the capture of the Spartans at Sphacteria. In the Iliad (which the 
Greeks read as history) the balance of right is with Achilles in the 
quarrel with Agamemnon; it shifts to Agamemnon when Achilles 
rejects honorable amends in the ninth book; and Achilles achieves a 
moral victory in defeat when he restores the body of Hector to 
Priam at the end of the poem. 

Contemplation of life under the aspect of tragedy involves not 
only the interrelations of fate and the divine and free will, explora 
tion of the psychological bases of human conduct, the problem o 
knowledge and the definition of the good life, proper moral ad 
justment to the world, but also more immediate questions of the just 
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organization of society, the proper measure of the authority of the 
state and of the individual’s responsibility to the state, the implica- 
tions of distinctions of class and sex and of imperial rule. Because 
the Greeks were wise and gifted, their perceptive comments on 
these problems have permanent value and general relevance, as 
readers from their own day to ours have understood. But many of 
these problems assail our own generation with special urgency, and 
more than our predecessors, therefore, we look to the Greeks not 
merely to satisfy antiquarian curiosity but to supply guidance, not 
-§ merely to recite the minutes of a previous meeting but to participate 
in deliberations which are vital to ourselves. That is why the 
Republic is one of the most widely read secular books in western 
civilization, why Euripides can be commercially profitable on our 
stage, why Thucydides is acknowledged to be the best introduction 
to international relations and the psychology of peoples at war, 
why modern psychology borrows the names of tragic heroes, why 
imperialists and isolationists and communists find precept and ex- 
ample and warning in the doctrines and experience of the Greeks. 
Men repeat themselves even if history does not, and only men can 
learn from the significant experience of the past. The renascence 
in our day is as easy to understand as it is salutary, for when men 
hunger for wisdom it is folly to neglect proven sages. 
4 The intellectual and moral values of Greek literature and their 
present relevance cannot be questioned, but it may be objected that 
these values are incidental, and that we are yielding to what critics 
have called the tyranny of the subject. In tragedy, it is true, we can 
comprehend only a fraction of the artist’s design and perhaps pay 
disproportionate attention to what touches us—like a man who sits 
impatient through the swirling grandeur of a Bach oratorio, waiting 
for the words of the soprano aria which he can understand. Surely 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides were primarily artists, and it 
may be only accident that the subjects of their tragedies are such 
as engage the perennial attention of thoughtful men. Aristophanes 
was a genius in creating laughter; perhaps he ridiculed innovations 
in education and poetry and politics simply because such ridicule 
was a very effective way to make his audience laugh. Here the 
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Greeks’ own critics are our best authority, and we have the testi- 
mony of Aristophanes himself, in a sober context, as well as of less 
exuberant writers, to indicate that the Greeks deliberately made 
political usefulness the criterion of literary merit. 

Aristotle’s Poetics is the only work of the classical period (the 
critical essays of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Demetrius’ On Style, 
and Pseudo-Longinus’ magnificent On the Sublime were written 
centuries later) devoted to literary criticism in any precise sense, 
that is to setting up criteria of purely literary materials, techniques, 
and effects, and pronouncing judgments on the basis of these criteria. 
In his Frogs Aristophanes exhibits extremely competent literary 
criticism in the precise sense in his farcical but none the less judicious 
criticism of the diction, tropes, meters, and dramatic construction of 
the plays of Euripides and Aeschylus; but when the final choice be- 
tween the two poets has to be made, these factors become secondary 
and the decision is given.on the basis of their relative usefulness to 
the state. Throughout the play Aeschylus’ chief merit appears to be 
that he promotes sound moral and military virtues, and Euripides’ 
chief fault that he corrupts these virtues. For the final test each is re- 


quired to suggest a solution for a specific political problem—what to 
do with Alcibiades. Children have schoolteachers to direct them, says 
Aristophanes, poets are the teachers of men; and for Greek society 
it is perhaps inevitable that politics should dominate the curriculum. 

But the clearest and most authoritative instance of insistence on 


the political usefulness of poetry (and of music), quite in the temper 
of what has been called the modern Puritanism, is to be found in 
Plato’s Republic. It is not that Plato deprecates literature as incon- 
sequential ; on the contrary, no one has assigned it higher importance 
in shaping character. But because it possesses such paramount im- 
portance in determining character (which for Plato or Aristotle is 
equivalent to saying ‘quality of citizenship’), Plato thinks it should 
finally be judged on that basis. Literature not calculated to promote 
the design of a controlled society must not be read. Nor does Plato 
assume that literary and political merit will coincide; indeed he sug- 
gests the contrary. The guardian class must not read of Achilles 
showing violent emotion; the premise must be that the reader will 
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recognize the picture of Achilles as true. (In Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World Shakespeare is locked in a-vault in the office of 
the head of the state.) In the case of tragic poets Plato virtually 
says that they are to be suffered in the degree that they are bad 
poets; those who can create credible works are to be praised, 
anointed with oil and garlanded with fillets—and then driven out 
of the country. It is clear that Plato and his contemporaries recog- 
nized the power of literature and could discern the elements that 
gave it excellence; but it is also clear that they thought this power 
should serve the interest of the state as they conceived it. 

Perhaps this is merely tantamount to saying that to the Greeks 
politics subsumed all other interests: Aristotle’s Ethics is merely the 
first part of a single work of which the Politics is the second. Athe- 
nian citizenship involved not only political relations and attitudes to 
the government but full and direct participation in the intellectual 
and artistic life of the community. In the ecclesia all Athenian citi- 
zens acted directly, not through deputies. In the theater they were 
not mere spectators but participants in a communal ritual. It is diffi- 
cult to find a modern analogy, unless it be a member’s pride in a 
clubhouse, of the Athenian’s sense of ownership of the magnificent 
buildings which surmounted the Acropolis and lined the agora. In 
the agora he passed his life ; archaeology and literature are virtually 
silent on his private concerns until the age of New Comedy. 

For sufficient historical and physical reasons the social and politi- 
cal structure of our society are so far different from the Greek that 
our notions of citizenship cannot be identical with theirs. Neither, 
then, need our view of the political function of literature be identical 
with the Greek. Hence the compulsion felt by the new Puritanism to 
make literature serve political ideology, and to regard literature 
divorced from politics as trivial or worse, can find no proper au- 
thority in Greek precedent. If, then, the structure of our society 
does not demand that we impose upon literature a criterion of 
political usefulness, we might well exercise freely the powers of 
literature which the Greeks recognized and cherished but thought 
it expedient to curb. Surely Puritanism for the sake of Puritanism 
has no more valid a claim than art for the sake of art. 
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Young J. Allen and Mandarins 
By GeorcE R. LoEHR 


George R. Loehr, A.B.’16, M.A.’17, Dottore in Lettere, cum laude (Royal 
University of Rome) °38, is Assistant Professor of Modern Languages at 
Princeton. Himself born and brought up in China, Professor Loehr is work- 
ing on a biography of his grandfather, Emory’s great missionary to China, 


Young J. Allen. 


pres J. ALLEN graduated from Emory College in 1858. Two 


years later he arrived in Shanghai, China, with his wife and 
year-old daughter, Mellie, as the first Methodist missionary from 
Georgia to the mission whose centenary is being observed this year. 
Forty-seven years later, in 1907, just after Allen’s death, Gilbert 
Reid, the founder of the Mission to the Higher Classes, wrote: 

Dr. Allen will certainly be regarded as a great man in the mis- 
sionary circle, as a leader among the literary classes of China, as 
an inspiration to those who came in contact with him, as a man of 
high ideals and, at the same time of indomitable energy and com- 
mon sense practicality, possessed of unusual eloquence, deter- 
mined in his purposes, unflinching in his loyalty to truth, one who 
may be best termed a missionary statesman. 

He was a man of great plans, most of which he had the joy of 
seeing carried into effect. He looked far into the future and 
planned in such a way that largest ultimate results might be 
reached. 


In Allen’s own words and in those of some of his contemporaries, 
both Chinese and Western, a few of the high moments in his career 
are here presented, in order to briefly illustrate the estimate ex- 
pressed by Gilbert Reid. 

Following the custom of missionaries and other Westerners who 
go to China to make their home, Allen chose a Chinese surname. 
He selected Lin, “a forest,” which approximates as closely as pos- 
sible the last syllable in Allen. As the Chinese have no regular given 
names, as Europeans do, but can use any word in their language as 
a name, to identify himself as much as possible with the people 
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amongst whom he had gone to labor, Allen followed the usual cus- 
tom of a Chinese scholar, who, on coming to maturity, selects two 
characters to describe himself. Thus, Allen selected Lo-chih, ‘one 
who has joy or takes pleasure in learning,” which became the 
leitmotif of everything he planned and accomplished. 

Allen at once realized the wisdom of not only learning the Wu 
dialect, spoken in the Shanghai area, but also Mandarin, the 
language of three-fourths of the nation. Thus it was, that with a 
grounding of Mandarin, in the summer of 1861 he visited Soochow 
and Hangchow, as well as Nanking, the capital of the Taiping 
Rebels, where he was a meal-guest of the Kan Wang or Shield King, 
Prime Minister of the Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace. Allen 
was anxious at first hand to ascertain the quality and observe the 
practice of teachings which had originally been influenced by con- 
tact with Chinese and Western Christians. What Allen found were 
depraved perversions of Christianity. The Kan Wang presented 
him with many volumes of Taiping books, which he sent to his 
Alma Mater, where they are in the Chinese collection. 

With the breaking out and for the duration of the American 
Civil War, the mission at Shanghai was deprived of funds and even 
letters of encouragement from the home Church. Allen was thrown 
on his own resources for himself and for the support of his Chinese 
co-workers. Because of such circumstances the future of his career 
and that of the China Mission were forced into channels which pro- 
vided opportunities never foreseen in the regular routine round of 
missionary activities. 

Fortunately for him, Allen was appointed, in March 1864, to 
take charge of English instruction in the Tung Wen Kuan, an in- 
stitution for the training of officials, ordered to be founded in 
Shanghai, by the Imperial Government, under the organization of 
the Futai or Provincial Governor. 

Thus commenced Allen’s activity in the field of education, in 
which he was to play such a prominent part till the end of his life, 
not only for men, but also for women, for whom he always sought 
equal opportunities. For a glimpse into early contacts with man- 
darins, we find in his diary for April 13, 1864: “In school as usual. 
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Had interview with the Literary Chancellor, together with his corps 
of instructors. A great deal of valuable experience and observation 
obtainable by being thrown in direct contact with the higher classes 
of Chinese polite and literary society.” Thirteen days later, this 
same official, who could only hold his position by virtue of having 
obtained the highest literary degree, “called to pay” Allen “‘a visit” 
and “‘left his card.” Considering the rarity of social contacts between 
officials and missionaries at that time, due to the proud feeling of 
intellectual and moral superiority of the former over Westerns, it 
is difficult to fully appreciate the significance of such a visit in the 
honor it bestowed on the Westerner, adding immensely to his ‘face’ 
in the Chinese community and evincing a growing appreciation of 
his ability in the Chinese language and his intense desire of helping 
the Chinese to help themselves. 

While still engaged in his government educational duties, in a 
nation that lays such stress on the influence exerted by the printed 
word, Allen pondered over the philosophy of missions. In 1901 he 
gave expression to thoughts which had been with him for several 
decades, when he said: 

Foreign Missions contemplate a nation with all its people, high 
and low, rich and poor. . . . If the Church is ever to have self- 
support, self-propagation and self-government, it is time we 
should begin to provide something for that class of people from 
which such things came in our own Christian countries—that is, 
the intelligent and well-to-do. They need the help to be had from 
our colleges and schools, and the printing press and publishing 
house. These institutions properly established and manned with 
experts in their respective lines will be more widely useful and 
successful than any other ordinary missionary agency. 
Accordingly, in order to make a beginning in the realization of 

this program, in 1868 he pioneered a bold experiment in journalism 
by founding the Wan Kuo Kung Pao, or Review of the Times. ln 
1879 he wrote of it: ““The Magazine has now been in existence 
eleven years and has so far accomplished its original object— 
namely, the introduction of the Periodical Press into China.” 

In the meantime, in 1871, the government invited him to extend 
his literary activities, which from then on till the end of his life 
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became his great passion and by which the name Lin Lo-chih became 
familiar throughout the land ‘from the Emperor on his throne to 
the village scholar on his hard stool,’ as of one striving to bring 
China to her rightful position in the family of nations. In the Trans- 
lation Department at the Kiangnan Arsenal Allen translated, and 


wrote original works, dealing, for example, with history, govern- 
ment, and naval science. 


It is cheering to realize the appreciation of the mandarins as 
reported in the letter of October 26, 1874, addressed to Mellie, 


attending school in America: 


Report says that I am to be promoted, i.e. made a Mandarin 
by the Chinese Government for long service rendered in the 
College and Translation Department. I believe the Memorial to 
that effect is to be sent up to Peking very soon. I am not anxious 
to be endowed with a Button and Peacock’s feather, but am glad 
to know that my labors are being appreciated in high quarters. It 
will confer on me many privileges in China and for that reason 
more than any other I am not averse to such a compliment. 


On January 10, 1876, in another letter to her, he continues: 


Well, your papa is really to be made a mandarin after all and 
have a button—what a reward! But Buttons are worth more in 
China than they are in some other countries, you see, hence are 
prized more. But it is the influence they confer than is valuable. 
To be a Mandarin in China is equivalent to a great many priv- 
ileges and no small amount of power and influence and that is 
what I need in this country to make my work respected and suc- 
cessful. I shall be perhaps the first Protestant Missionary raised 


to that dignity by the Emperor and I hope I shall be able to turn 
it to good account. 


Further evidence of his growing influence he gives in 1879 in a let- 
ter to Alpheus W. Wilson, then Secretary of the Board of Missions: 


Through the influence of my paper the advantages of a periodi- 
cal press have so commended themselves to the Government as 
that they have established at Shanghai, in connection with the 
Translation Department of the School of Languages and Sciences, 
a Government Gazette, which covers a large part of the ground 
my paper was originally designed to occupy. Of this paper I am 
also the Editor, or rather, perhaps I should say the “Copy 
Monger,” and supply all the articles that are printed in it. Its 
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circulation is confined to the Government officials from the Em. 
peror down to the lowest Military and Civil officers. It is issued 
weekly in official form and the numbers for every quarter are 
bound in book form for permanent preservation, giving thus four 
volumes per annum. 


A note of deep joy for unexpected appreciation is heard in the 
announcement, also to A. W. Wilson, made on April 3, 1880, which 
Allen heads: “Too good to be true.” 


A recent letter from Tai-yuan-fu, capital of Shansi in North 
China, contains this note: “A gentleman just from Peking told 
me that the Tsung-li Yamén (Chinese Foreign Office) are pre- 
paring a commentary on your ‘China and Her Neighbors’.” 

The full title of the work is as follows: “China and Her 
Neighbors—A Tract for the Times—Being designed to promote 
peace and encourage progress, by setting forth the motives and 
objects of Foreigners in coming to China, and the Spirit and 
Manner in which the demands of the situation should be met by 
the Imperial Government.” 

It is an original work and was tliat designed for the 
officials.—I knew it had found great favor in the eyes of the high 
Mandarins but it never occurred to me that such a reception 
would be accorded to it in the Capital.—If true, it has obtained 
precedence of any work hitherto published by Foreigners and is 
destined to far exceed my utmost hopes in regard to its circulation 
and influence in the Empire. 


Conscious of duty well-accomplished, Allen summarized, in 1898, 
the influence of his Review of the Times: 


This periodical was established in the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight (1868) to meet a definite demand which the mis- 
sionaries then felt to exist, and was designed to circulate beyond 
the bounds of their personal influence, and particularly among the 
official and literary classes, whom otherwise it was apparently 
impossible to reach. 

Its success has been phenomenal, surpassing the most sanguine 
expectations, as it was welcomed alike cordially not only in the 
Capital and provinces of China, but also in Japan and Korea. 
Through the Japanese Consulate at Shanghai the Mikado and 
his Cabinet Ministers and also many of the high officials in the 
provinces became subscribers for a number of years before Japan 
was supplied by similar publications at home. 

In Korea it finds also acceptance and is regularly supplied to 
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the Court and a number of the high officials. While in China 
from the very first, it has found large access and been welcomed 
among all classes both in the home land and also in all lands 
wherever the Chinese sojourn. 

It has served as a pervasive preacher and led not a few to 


Christ and into the Church, many of whom are now preachers 
of the Gospel. 


Its wide circulation among the literati and other reading 
classes has led to large sales of our Christian books and created 
an ever increasing demand for a general literature. 

In particular it has been widely useful to the Bible Societies, 


inducing many to buy and read our great and holy Classic, the 
Bible. 


It has of course always been the ally and advocate of the 
highest and best education, and it has the distinction of having 
led in many important phases of Reform. While to-day, after the 
lapse of more than thirty years, all the time under one editor, it 
enjoys a wider confidence and wields for good a more extended 
and powerful influence than any time before. Thus has this 
periodical more than met the expectations of its founder and 
editor and gives assurance of still greater results. 


At the urgent request of his Church Allen resigned his position 
with the Chinese government in 1881 in order to reorganize the 
mission. Certain that the most effective way to have a nation-wide 
influence for Christianity, was the special preparation of literature 
in translation or original works, in 1887, in company with Alexan- 
der Williamson, a Scotch missionary, Allen founded the Society 
for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge among the 
Chinese, now called the Christian Literature Society. From 1892 
on, Allen devoted himself exclusively to literary activities, being 
associated, from the previous year, with Timothy Richard, a Welsh 
Baptist, who became secretary of the Society. 

In 1896 Allen published a History of the China-Japan War. 
Copies were presented to the rulers of the three nations involved. 
Each acknowledged the gift, while in addition, the king of Korea 
presented gifts in exchange. The following year, W. A. P. Martin, 
who arrived in China in 1850, wrote: 


No man has done more to help . . . China, and to meet its 
wants than our friend Dr. Allen. . . . Still more remarkable is it 
that a history of the late war compiled from his magazine is 
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regarded alike by officials and scholars as the only trustworthy 

account of what really took place. It has been recognized in the 
highest quarters and telegrams supplied for its completion by 
the Department of State in Peking. 

Early in 1898, the reform movement found its leader in K’ang 
Yu-wei, a fine scholar from Canton, who had avidly read all the 
publications of Allen, Richard, and their Society. Forming his plans 
for reform on the publications of these two men, K’ang arrived in 
Peking, where he won the eager support of the Emperor Kuang 
Hsii, resulting in the edicts of the Hundred Days of Reform, cen- 
tering on a complete change in the educational system and organiza- 
tion of the government on modern practical lines. 

Allen considered his literary masterpiece his Woman in All 
Lands, or China’s Place among the Nations: a philosophic study of 
comparative civilizations, ancient and modern, published in 1905. 
Copies especially bound in imperial yellow satin were sent, one to 
the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi, another to the Empress of Japan, 
each of whom thanked the author for the gift. 

In May 1890, at the second General Conference of Protestant 
Missionaries, which met in Shanghai, Allen delivered the keynote 
address on ‘‘Changes in China.” As there had recently been a repub- 
lication and wide distribution of grave charges against Christian 
missions tending to arouse dangerous riots, and also because some 
of the chief authorities of the Empire had expressed a desire to be 
more fully informed of the aims and purposes of Christian mis- 
sions, a committee of seven, with Allen as the chairman, was ap- 
pointed “‘to prepare an address for presentation to the Chinese 
government.” Thus Allen became the spokesman for Protestant 
Christendom in its relations with the Imperial authorities. It was 
not till November 1895 that the Protestant Memorial was pre- 
sented to the Tsungli Yamén (Foreign Office) at Peking, with the 
prayer that its members submit it to His Imperial Majesty, the 
Emperor of China. To accompany this Memorial, the committee 
had specially prepared a small book on The Christian Religion in 
China, which was a “statement of the Nature, Work and Aims of 
Protestant Missions in China,” “for the perusal of Your Majesty, 
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in the hope that all riots shall be stamped out and an end for ever 
be put to missionary troubles.” 
y But Allen, in his further concern for China, also founded institu- 
tions of collegiate learning. In reference to one of these, on De- 
cember 24, 1901, Viceroy Liu Kun-yi wrote him from his capital, 
Nanking: 

Yesterday I received your kind letter and your document re 


“Supplementary or Post Graduate Course of Study specially 
8 designed to qualify the Expectant Officials for taking their place 


n- under the new or reformed Civil Service Regime.” 

a: ... With regard to the new college at Soochow, I am glad to 
hear from you that the inauguration of this useful institution is 

1]] drawing near, and that you propose to establish a special depart- 


f ment in the College to qualify students for official life. I fully 
: appreciate your eminent wisdom in such a step. 


: May not the words of Yuan Shih-kai, who became the first Presi- 
m dent of China, in acknowledging a copy of this same document, 
’ § bring to a fitting close this survey of Young J. Allen, the Lover of 

si Learning? “This work of Dr. Allen has made me believe more 

mi firmly than ever the proverb that ‘under a great name there must 

be a great scholar’.” 

ub- We cannot conclude, though, without listening to these words, 
an T with a peculiarly appropriate and prophetic ring, written to his 

M° FH closest college-mate, George W. Yarbrough, in 1907, just three 

| be months before his passing: 

ra We have just been passing through the Chinese New Year 


holidays and everything has been unusually quiet. But stirring 
lesé # times are ahead of us. Reforms and changes are the vogue, and 
‘ant § upheavals, outbursts, are inevitable, here and there. It must be 
was q 80- It is only by blasting that so hard a mass of petrifaction can 
ei be penetrated. China therefore must needs experience consider- 
P able concussion and percussion as well as discussion before comity 
the f and equality and a future equilibrium are attained. But they are 
the § coming. The goal is set and the nation intends to make it. 





Why Men Write Utopias 


By J. Max Patrick 


J. Max Patrick, B.A. (University of Toronto) ’34, B.Litt. (Oxford) ’37, 
D. Phil. (Oxford) ’47, is Associate Professor of English. For the past decade 
Professor Patrick has been studying utopian thought, of which he has 4 
multi-volume history in active preparation. 


|e AN ENTIRE week February rains had drenched Atlanta al. 


most without pause. Emory’s usually sunny campus, convalescent 
under leaden skies, displayed its wounds—long gashes of red mud 
where the persistent rainfall had bitten into the faded grass. Out 
side the Physics Building, trees sulked under the. persistent burden 
of waters; and inside it, Professor X depressed his eyes from the 
dripping windowpanes, gazed hopelessly at a monstrous pile of term 
papers, and then stared despondently at his muddy footprints upon 
the floor. “I wish that I were in Florida,” he sighed. 

“It’s raining there too,” returned Y, his equally unhappy offic 
mate. 

“Well, then 1 wish that I were in Utopia.” 

“No you don’t,” replied Y. “I’ve been studying utopias for years, 
and I cannot think of one in which either you or I would be happy. 
As a general rule, life in an ideal commonwealth would be endurable 
only for the man who invented it. Surely you would not want to live 
in an authoritarian state like Plato’s Republic or in a communistic 
one like More’s Utopia?” 

X thought for a moment. “Probably not,”’ he mused; “I never 
considered utopias in that light before. Indeed, I’ve read very few 
of them.”’ He stared once more at the steady rain. “I suppose that 
it’s weather like this that drives people to invent imaginary cour 
tries. Would you say that men write them in order to escape from 
harsh realities—depressions, scolding wives, political tyranny, an 
the like?” 

“Perhaps. In any case, we can easily test your theory in terms off 
some of the utopias with which you are familiar.” 
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“Let’s start with Plato’s Republic, though my memory of it is 
rather vague.” 

“T shall recall it to you then. After the Peloponnesian War and 
the rule of the Thirty Tyrants, Athens passed, in the time of Plato, 
into a period of conspiracies and seditions. Men sought only pleas- 

re and profits, with the result that class divisions became accentu- 
ted: the rich luxuriated and the poor suffered increasingly. Science, 
education, and morality began to decline. Plato apparently turned 
away from these depressing circumstances when he invented his 
epublic, a state ruled by philosophers, protected by warriors, and 
supported by laborers and artisans. It was characterized by absolute 
ommunism, equality of the sexes, class division and slavery, by the 
ationalism of a city state based on a permanent army, and by the 
proscription of new ideas from abroad—features which are recur- 
ent in utopian thought.” 

“All that does not seem to be an escape. From your description, 
would conclude that Plato was facing realities—rather grim ones 

instead of turning his back upon them.” 

“Exactly. And the same is true of much utopian thought. For 
xample, about eight centuries later the Roman Empire was falling 

to ruins. Again there was luxury, riot, and waste on the part of 
he rich, and misery endured by the poor. Science, education, and 
norality were becoming increasingly depraved. In these circum- 
tances, Augustine produced his City of God, affirming that there 
jas a divine purpose and method in history, propounding the idea 
f progress, and implying that the only reality is the perfection of 

holy community. In his view all else was false and deceptive. 
fould you call that escapism?” 

“A materialist might do so, but it seems realistic to me. However, 
hat about More’s Utopia?” 

“The case might be argued both ways. More saw the widespread 
nemployment and resultant misery and mendicancy of the sixteenth 
entury; the brutal criminal laws; the idle nobles, servants, and ex- 

bidiers ; the dispossession of tenants by enclosures for sheep farms; 
ind, in contrast, the waste and luxury of the wealthy. Accordingly 
e described a commonwealth which might possibly be called an 
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escape from such conditions. You will remember that his society is 
a communist one, controlled by the state, and based on the unit of 
the family and on the abolition of private property. Consumption of 
luxuries is restricted, with the result that there is a working day of  achi 
only six hours. Education is equal for both sexes. All have an op. forc 
portunity for medical care, sports, and cultural activities. Mer.Mof a 
cenary troops and a policy of corrupting the enemy protect theMit is 
nation. Since economic activity is a prime consideration in this com. peor 
munity, all men practice a trade. Plato’s functional classes are abo. ther 
ished, but nationalism remains. Humanism rather than abstractf{ties 
justice is made the end of society: man is served rather than the few 
state as in the Republic.” attai 

“T certainly would not call such a society an escape. You are 
convincing me about the point, but I am becoming confused abou 
the meaning of the term utopia. Could you throw some light o 
that?” to pr 

“The term is a complex one. Sir Thomas More invented it as ajutopi 
pun. He combined—rather ungrammatically—the Greek wordgfllectec 
ou (not) and topos (place) to make outopia, a ‘nowhere,’ a plac “B 
which does not exist; in other words, an imaginary country. Bu@ “I 
he also had in mind eu (well) and topos, making eutopia, ‘the plac@hociet 
where all is well,’ the ideal country. Possibly because More himselffyoulc 
had included fantastic ideas and had dismissed his work jocoselyfhespe, 
utopia also came to mean ‘an absurd or fantastic society,’ and, fo) 
finally, ‘an unrealizable society’.” “H 

“Could we perhaps add to these definitions a further one, @ “yy 





























model commonwealth’ ?” 

“Yes and no. There is a popular tendency to regard a utopia: 
a model society, as the account of a civilization set forth as a patte 
to be followed or sought for by the citizens or the government 0 
the state in which the original utopist—the writer of the utopia 
lived. Such a view would regard the utopia as a goal. Nevertheles 
if you look at utopias, that definition is only partially satisfacto 
It is very easy to describe a perfect society, but to describe an de de 
tainable one is much harder; and the word ‘model’ would impMfings | 
that the utopia is attainable at least in its chief features. Now it Rtas, z 
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true that a great number of utopists have regarded their ideal states 
as attainable: some device or other would enable the achievement 
of an ideal society. For example, Bulwer-Lytton’s Coming Race 
achieved its civilization largely by means of an almost magical 
force called ‘vril’ which is more or less equivalent to the harnessing 
of atomic energy in our own times. But even without such a force, 
it is very easy to describe a completely perfect society. In it the 
people, being moral by nature, require few institutions and no laws; 
there is no need for government; and nature provides both necessi- 
ties and luxuries. Such a Golden Age society can be described in a 
few sentences. But a model society would have to be attainable— 
attainable by citizens with the cultural heritage, racial characteris- 
tics, economic circumstances, and other confining realities of a par- 
ticular civilization and place. Beginning with these limiting facts, 
the utopist would set out to modify the existing system and, perhaps, 
to provide a new model. I say ‘perhaps,’ because many of the great 
utopias have not been such models: their authors refused or neg- 
@lected to take important realities into consideration.” 

“But More’s Utopia was intended as a model for England.” 
“I doubt it. In the first place, More’s Utopia is not a Christian 
@ociety. It is unlikely that a man who was a martyr for his faith 
would have intended an unchristian society as a model. In that 
respect, if in no other, he was not providing a pattern for England 
0 follow.” 

“How then is it to be interpreted ?” 

“The answer is quite clear: Utopia is to be used as a standard of 
omparison, as a norm according to which judgments may be made 
‘pon one’s own society; it is a model only in some respects. From 
lore’s picture of a strange society his contemporaries could realize 
e possibility of their own society being different. They could see 
hat there were alternative solutions for their problems, alternative 
ystems, alternative institutions. In other words, a utopia, particu- 
bly when few extra-European civilizations were known, enabled 
he development of a sentiment of diversity—a realization that 
ings could be different. It made possible a reassessment of values, 
leas, and institutions in European life. And I think that if More 
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had any practical purpose in mind, it was to stimulate such a rea 
sessment of values. However we must remember that he wrote hi 
Utopia in Latin for a select audience of scholars, and that there; 
no reason to believe that he intended it to reach the masses, or eve 
any politicians except those that were erudite.” 

“Bacon’s New Atlantis was certainly the model type of utopia 

“Yes; its society is really that of England made more perfe 
by the institution of a scientific research body. This group of 1 
searchers has brought a new spirit into English (or Atlantean 
society. There is a dignity about that society, and a grace an 
charm which are really attractive. There is progressiveness. The 
is the maximum utilization of resources of men and materials, wi 
a consequent rise in material possessions and a better standard 0 
living. Bacon seems to imply that a bettered moral and spiritu 
existence inevitably follows from these improved material ¢ 
cumstances.” 

“That certainly seems to have been a practical program fq 
England.” 

“Similarly Burton’s utopia in ‘Democritus to the Reader,’ th 
introductory section of his Anatomy of Melancholy, was a modeéli 
numerous respects. Although he dismissed it as a jeu d’esprit, bi 
account is down-to-earth and practical; as he points out himsel 
‘Here we deal with men, not with gods.’ He is, in fact, dealing wi 
Englishmen and English economic and political circumstances : 
they were in his day, showing how they could be bettered. For a 
ample, he would not allow a nobleman to remain in possession 0 
agricultural resources which were not being efficiently develope 
Burton’s goal, like that of Bacon, was the maximum utilization 0 
available resources.” 

“But there were also fantastic accounts of imaginary states.” 

“Yes, indeed. Bishop Godwin, for example, wrote the account 
a voyage to the moon, an account which contains some satire al 
which is significant in the development of the imagination in cot 
nection with the idea of flight, but a work of no social significance. 

‘‘Were there other trips to the moon in the seventeenth century! 

“Several, and they were far from being patterns for Europeat 
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to follow. Cyrano de Bergerac’s accounts of empires in the sun and 
moon were part of a current of French libertine utopias which in- 
cluded other blasphemous fantasies such as Foigny’s La Terre 
@dustrale Connue and Veiras’ Histoire des Sévarambes. Foigny de- 
scribed a state whose citizens were completely rational.” 

“Like the Houyhnhnms in Gulliver's Travels?” 

“Yes; Swift owed much to his French predecessor. But the im- 
portant point is that Foigny admitted Europeans’ incapacity for 
such perfection. Indeed he ridiculed the superb rationality of his 
Australians. In other words, he was not presenting his utopia as a 
model but more as a warning.” 

“After such a clarification you ought to be able to define what is 

eant by utopia.” 


“T'll try. In general the term refers to any imaginary society, in- 
luding paradises like Valhalla and Fairyland, upside-down worlds 
ike Butler’s Erewhon, fantastic countries like that described by 
H. G. Wells in his First Men in the Moon, dreams of ideal com- 

unities like that in W. H. Hudson’s 4 Crystal Age, and pictures 
pf states with perfect constitutions like Spence’s Spensonia.” 


“Would you include Hitler’s dream of an Aryan world-state ?” 

“I think so. After all, it turned out to be purely—or should I 
say ‘impurely’ ?—imaginary. It certainly could be called ‘utopian’.” 

“ .,. but only in the sense of absurd or fantastic.” 

“Quite so. That is one reason why the general definition is not 
mcceptable. Accordingly, I prefer to define a utopia as the account 
bf a society which is generally thought to be partially unrealizable, 
nd which is, in some respects at least, better than the society in 
hich its author or critic lives.” 

“Let’s take that as a working definition and go on to a fuller 
liscussion of why men write utopias. Plato, Augustine, and More 
rote in response to social, economic, and political circumstances. 

ould that be true of the fantastic utopias—those of Cyrano, 
oigny, and Veiras, which you mentioned ?” 

“I think so. French utopists of the seventeenth century had a 
trong sense of realities. Even the ideal countries in Fénelon’s 
élemaque were described as propagandist fiction advocating the 
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fuller development of agrarianism in France. Likewise, under a @ respec 
facade of utopianism, Cyrano, Foigny, and Veiras were attacking  proble 
the ideological assumptions upon which French monarchy was based, @ simpli 
For them to have engaged in direct political action or overt revolu- @ of rea 
tionary propaganda would only have meant their imprisonment. So, @ judgm 


since practical politics were inopportune, they turned to sedition ing “Al 
literature. Their writings helped to undermine the ideological foun. @ that a 
dations of French feudalism.” society 

“(Do you mean that they were paving the way for the French Mpropas 
Revolution ?” and pr 


“Yes. As I say, a direct attack on the feudal system and on the “Th 
monarchy and church associated with it would have been both rash Mcountry 
and ineffective. Consequently these writers wrote utopias of liber. kms w 
tinism—blasphemous, mocking, irreverent works in which they ridi- While 
culed authoritarianism, Roman Catholicism, the theory of divine f° soci 
right, and other orthodoxies of their day. They argued that moral. gd to 
ity, human values, and happiness do not depend upon Christianity j* vivid 
or on discipline, regulation, and civilization. The philosophes of theg"!¢ 8° 


eighteenth century, especially the utopist Rousseau, carried on their a 
vehicle 
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destructive work and prepared men’s minds for the Revolution.” 
“In other words, these writers used utopias as a means of propz- 
ganda for purposes which were largely destructive. I see now how 
wrong I was in believing that all utopias were ideals or models to- he im 
wards which men were intended to strive.” helps 
“But you were partially right. All utopias provide standards for 
comparison. They enable a comprehensive comparison between an 
existing practice, system, or society and a hypothetical one; they 
provide a criterion whereby men may discover what is good and 
what is imperfect in their own society ; and they lend that perspective 
which is essential to impartial evaluation. By removing sociological 
problems to another setting, a utopia enables them to be seen mort 
objectively and gives a clearer idea of their relative magnitude and 
difficulty as well as possible solutions, than would normally be pos- 
sible. Thus More’s Utopia and William Morris’s Nowhere are 
really descriptions of England in different circumstances: the Eng: 
land which they knew is simplified, modified, and amended in various 
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respects. By this method they draw attention to particular English 
problems and enable them to be seen in perspective. By distortion, 
simplification, and innovation, the utopist thus presents a new view 
of reality, and often permits the reader to make more objective 
judgments about it than he might otherwise have done.” 

“Although I agree with you, I see a paradox. It seems to be true 
that a utopia may enable an objective assessment of one’s own 
society. Nevertheless, such an account, by its very distortions and 
propagandist devices may equally well lead a reader to partiality 
and prejudice.” 

“That is true. But in any case, the description of the imaginary 
wuntry forces the attention of the reader to certain specific prob- 
kms which are portrayed more clearly than he sees them at home. 
While preserving the entirety and interrelatedness of the structure 
of society, the utopia is able to simplify the lines of that society 
and to reduce it to clearer proportions. Accordingly the readers get 
ivivid, distinct, and interrelated sense of problems and their pos- 
sible solutions. The utopian genre thus makes it possible for authors 
to avoid abstract theory. That is one reason why they choose such a 
vehicle for their propaganda: though they write about imaginary 

commonwealths, they are still dealing with real things and real 
‘Bproblems. Moreover, they avoid concerning themselves with a prob- 

lm in isolation. The utopia helps men to preserve an awareness of 
"ie implications and ramifications of the various aspects of society ; 
thelps them to discover, for example, how the treatment of crime 
is disease would affect family life, education, and agriculture as 
yell as medicine and penology. Of course, such a discussion may 
volve the elimination of other aspects of society and its problems. 
or instance, a utopist may place his country at some remoteness 

time or space. G. A. Ellis did this in 1820 when he located his 
ew Britain on the then remote and little known plains of the 
lissouri river. Similarly Bulwer-Lytton situated his Coming Race 

derground, and Bellamy projected his ideal civilization into the 
ture. By such means they were able to simplify or eliminate certain 
eces of ordinary human life in order that they might concentrate 
bon others.” 














‘You mean, for example, that the problem of the production of 
food and of man’s greed for the means of sustenance could be sim. 
plified or eliminated by placing a utopia in the tropics, where food 
would sprout spontaneously from a fertile soil ?” 

“Not exactly. It is true that idleness was one of the glories of 
the Golden Age. Nevertheless, few utopists envisage a society in 
which there is complete idleness. They either regard work as als we 
happy necessity, as Gerrard Winstanley does in his Law of Free. 
dom; or call it pleasurable, as Morris does in his News from No-MMowe 
where; or use it primarily as a beneficent discipline, as More does 
in his Utopia. Indeed, where idleness is the rule in an imaginary 
country, it is usually being satirized, as it is in Crapulia, one of the 
imaginary countries in Joseph Hall’s Mundus Alter et Idem. A bet- 
ter example of simplification of normal human problems occurs in 
Gabriel de Foigny’s La Terre Australe Connue, where he elimi 
nates the problems of sex by postulating a population of hermaphro fam _ 
dites. He was not advocating hermaphroditism, of course, but heffnake 
was using it as a device whereby he could ridicule European vices. 1, 
and European irrationality.” = 

“You imply then that a utopist does not intend all of his ideas tom . - 
be taken seriously ?” = 

“Yes. Moreover, your question leads us to an important reason a 
why men write utopias rather than more direct schemes for reforms. ; 
Utopists describe a fictitious society because such a description is oa 
an excellent form in which to propound tentative ideas. If a man 
is uncertain of the validity of his schemes, he may submit them t 
others in this form without committing himself.” 

“Perhaps he is uncertain how they may be received.” 

“Quite so; yet by this means he may open them to discussion 
Perhaps he feels incompetent to work out the scheme completely 
or perhaps he feels that it has flaws which he has not discovered 
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« 
By propounding his schemes tentatively in an attractive but incon ty 
clusive form of fiction, he wins attention for them and perhap¥ «y, 
inspires someone more capable or more powerful than he to develofittra¢. 
the ideas or even to translate them into reality. Harrington dedifieglec 
cated his Oceana to Cromwell because he knew that Cromwell ha tanley 
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he power to effect the constitutional reforms which were suggested 
nit.” 

“You mean, then, that the attractiveness and safety of using a 
ctitious form for spreading ideas is the main reason for choosing 
he utopian genre? Writing a utopia is like sugar-coating a pill?” 

“Certainly. In such a form, the author can describe his reform 
1s working, can allay the suspicions of his readers, and can insinuate 
is way into their minds. He can deck a cold, abstract proposal with 
lowers and fantasy, reinforce it with realism, and thus give both 
dlor and actuality to it.” 

“Is Bacon’s New Atlantis an example of such a utopia?” 

“Yes. Instead of producing a cold, unenthusiastic scheme for 
state-supported scientific research and the use of experimental 
science, he gave a glowing, inspiring account of an imaginary com- 
onwealth made almost perfect by the application of science. Wil- 
iam Morris likewise chose to write a utopia because he wished to 
ake communism attractive. Incidentally, his land of Nowhere 
vould have a particular appeal for us in this weather: it never 
ains in his story. If an author’s ideas are seditious or blasphemous, 
e gives them literary form, adds an element of the fantastic, ex- 
ploits the resources of fiction, and somehow manages to make his 
hemes at one time probable and improbable, harmful and harm- 
ess. Thus he can give publicity to his ideas, criticize his country, 
nd propound revolutionary doctrines. Yet if he is charged with 
edition or heresy, he can plead that his doctrines are but fiction. 

“Moreover,” continued Y, “the apparent harmlessness and im- 
bossibility of a utopia lull the reader into a temporary abandon- 
ent of his prejudices and ordinary judgments. He accordingly 
eads opinions which in undisguised form would have shocked him 
way, or which might not otherwise have attracted him at all.” 

“But surely good ideas can be as easily spread as bad ones by 
ese means.” 

“Yes, indeed. In our own day the utopias of C. S. Lewis are an 
Mmttractive and powerful vehicle for some of the basic but often 

glected truths of Christianity. Plato, Campanella, More, Win- 
tanley, and Morris may have advocated communism in their 
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utopias, but we should not forget the great religious utopias such 
as I. D. M.’s Royaume d’Antangil, Andreae’s Reipublicae Chris. 
tianopolitanae Descriptio, Gott’s Nova Solyma, Glanvill’s continua- 
tion of New Atlantis, and above all, Augustine’s City of God.” 

“Has the twentieth century produced such works apart from 
those by C. S. Lewis which you mentioned ?” 

“Franz Werfel’s highly religious Star of the Unborn is an ex- 
cellent example.”’ 

‘“‘And have there been capitalistic utopias also ?” 

‘““A long stream of them. They include those by Robert Burton, 
Milton, Le Grand, the author of Noland, Erskine, Lytton, Butler, 
Maitland, and Hume. Our conclusion is obvious: men write utopias 
primarily in order to win others to consider new views, good, bad, 
and indifferent. As Ernest Baker points out in his History of the 
Novel, ‘with an exception here and there, utopian fiction belongs 
to the category of applied art: the utopia, if a novel at all, is a 
novel of purpose. It is propagandist fiction.’ It seems to me that 
the authors’ aims in such works are to remove evils of greed and 
sex, property and other forms of wealth, diseases of mind and 
body, social, political and economic abuses, ignorance and prejudice, 
ineficiency and immorality; and that the means urged are enlight- 
ened ethics, religion, primitivism, communism, nationalism, and 
education. In other words, the history of utopianism is both a 
history of man’s miseries and of his hopes. Utopianism is both 
iconoclastic and constructive: abuses and defects must be explicitly 
or implicitly described and purged away before a preferable state 
of things can be depicted. 

“All utopias are tied to reality in some measure at least. Even 
the most fantastic and escapist of them does not evade facts. The 
true utopist accepts men and things largely as they are and then 
tries to transform them. He ever looks to the guarantee of ex- 
perience. As a result, his ideal country is at once a criticism and a 
development of present realities and a program of reform for the 
future.” 

As Y came to this conclusion, X looked out of the window. 
“Look,” he exulted, “‘the sun is out.” And indeed it was. The quad- 
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ch | rangle glistened in golden radiance as groups of young men saun- 
is- | tered easily along the paths chatting in friendly groups. “‘There’s all 
a- | the utopia I want for the present,” added X; “and at last I can 

take this deskful of books back to the Library without getting them 
m } wet. Thanks for all the information.” 

“You’re welcome,” said Y, and returned to his work. 
™ ry, oer f 
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“Que Scais-je?” 
> 


So much I have forgotten, 

So much I never knew; 

So much I sought slipped through 
Mind’s meshes torn and rotten; 

So much I held for true 
Proved fancies misbegotten— 


Is the ultimate conclusion 
That the golden store of truth 
Promised to callow youth 

In its schooldays’ seclusion, 
Experience uncouth 

Explodes as vain delusion? 


Sure, something still enduring 
Holds on from youth to age, 
Though much the blotted page 

Loses from time’s obscuring. 
Something both sound and sage 

Will aid a life’s maturing. 


In vain is our rebelling 
Against the learner’s state; 
Wisdom comes soon or late, 

An urgency compelling 
An end to long debate, 

All shades of doubt dispelling. 


Though in our memories perish 
The formal arts of schools, 
The tables and the rules, 
And speculations garish 
Serve not as working tools 
That we keep bright and cherish— 


They never were betrayed 

By master or by book 

Who sought no sheltered nook, 
Discouraged and dismayed 

By the world’s daunting look, 
But stood forth unafraid. 
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Still through life’s mazes winding 
Who head and heart hold high 
Shall know the certainty, 

Most blessed and most binding, 
That seekers would descry. 

The seeking is the finding. 


The skulkers and despairers 
Are by their fears undone; 
But they who front the sun, 

The doers and the darers, 
When the set course is run 

Are the fortunate wayfarers. 


T. H. E. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Mrs. Florence Candler Harris hangs over the man- 
telpiece in the living room of Harris Hall, named in her honor, the 
nurses’ home of the Emory University Hospital. The sister of Asa 
G., Warren A., and John S. Candler, her labors for the nurses of 
Wesley Memorial Hospital have been told by Mrs. Maybelle 
Dewey in the recently-published history of the Hospital and School 
of Nursing, Until Now. The portrait was executed by the distin- 
guished artist, Margaret Fitzhugh Browne of Boston, who was 
commissioned by the Candler nieces and nephews under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. J. Sam Guy. It was unveiled at a special ceremony 
on December 6, 1929, the birthday of Mrs. Harris’s father and 
mother, Mr. Charles Candler making the presentation. The picture 
is boldly painted in rich, dark colors, and is said by those who knew 
the subject to be a remarkable likeness. 
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EDITORIAL 


It is impossible to give any attention to the passing show of books 
and literature today without being struck again and again by the 
trivia with which the best publishers are enamored, and by the fact 
that above this level one finds little but extreme cleverness of 
performance. 

This is the “great” literature of the postwar era. It has a certain 
brilliancy, sometimes a smooth imitative workmanship, sometimes 
a rather dashing irregularity, which the facile critic (who must do 
his five books weekly) at once declares a sign of genius. But too 
often the claim to originality lies in a morbid and hysterical pre- 
cocity, in the choice of bizarre phrases, or in the bold use of filth. 

Doubtless the fault is less with the publisher, or the author, than 
with the reading public—with you and me, and the thousands of 
others like us. We are losing the art of reading intelligently, sym- 
pathetically, and with discernment, just as we have lost the art of 
writing personally. The typewriter robbed us of one; book clubs, 
digest magazines, and subtle advertising are stealing away the other. 

Yet our greatest foe, from the standpoint of cultivating an ap- 
preciation of literature, is our peculiarly American anxiety about 
time. We are always busy. Even as teachers, we must keep everyone 
so busy seeing what the facts are that there is no time to savor, and 
no time for us to freshen our own interpretations and bring other 
facets to bear. 

Another fallacy, and equally to blame, it seems to me, is the 
notion that our classics, be they American or British, must be ex- 
pected first to give instruction and intellectual stimulus. Perhaps 
our eager hearkening to this idea is from a desire to command a 
drawing-room acquaintance with all the best. Whatever it be, the 
effect is the denial of what literature is and what it can be, person- 
ally and vicariously. 

It is consistent with these reflections, is it not, to suggest that we 
turn, each in his own way, to a reconsideration of our own heritage? 
To propose Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Whitman, or even Landor, 
in place of The Sure Hand of God, Strange Fruit, Forever Amber, 
or the latest swaggering title? 
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I hesitate on the word classics, remembering Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich’s definition, ‘‘books that have had their day.” But it is the 
classics in the broader meaning of the word that I would urge upon 
those who are maturer and can afford to be out of step with the 
latest frenzy. 

In re-approaching the classics, set academic training aside. Fore- 
go “impatience of mind” and read unhurriedly, in small doses, if 
you prefer. The worst trick my own conscience used to have was its 
didactic way of insisting that I like the things I ought. Introductions 
stared at me sternly until I was forced to read them. I always felt 
an inward urge to look up the editor’s notes; and if the edition were 
not annotated, I had an uneasy feeling that I really should find one 
that was. But after a certain amount of blundering through, plagued 
by this bigoted loyalty to training, I learned to take the text as it 
was meant, straightforwardly. 

A second pitfall is characterized by an attitude best summed up 
in the educational catch-phrase “worthy use of leisure.” I needs 
must read the most worthy things, forsooth, else I cannot enjoy 
leisure! It is not a misprizing of the soberer works that we counsel, 
mind you, but the reading of that which delights our own whims and 
tastes. After all, one may enjoy a volume of Carlyle, provided one’s 
mood is right, but who would be so stupid as to endure the anguish 
of the full thirty or thirty-four volumes. 

The absolutely essential thing is to set conscience aside. If you 
tevel in Wuthering Heights, or in rereading Trilby, there is no 
sense in leaving them to take up Carlyle, or Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
on the theory that the latter are more improving. Nor should one 
eschew Scott because Shakespeare is more academically esteemed. 
With just a slight capacity for interesting one’s self in human affairs, 
and with this unsanctified freedom of conscience, one may e’en enjoy 
this reading from the past. 


1. 'W.8. 
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On the Meaning of Christ 


A Review by J. MILTON RICHARDSON 


J. Milton Richardson, A.B. (University of Georgia) ’34, B.D. ’36, M.A. ’42, is rector 
of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Atlanta. 


This book is the third in a series by the same author on the meaning of Christ. 
The first, The Man Christ Jesus, deals with the character and teaching of 
Jesus. The second, Christ the Lord, treats the meaning of Jesus in the early 
church. This, the third in the series, On the Meaning of Christ,\ was delivered 
in 1947 as the William Belden Noble Lectures at the Harvard Divinity School. 
It raises the question of how important is Christ for us and what is the nature 
and ground of that importance. The author does not seek to develop a logically 
consistent Christology but rather to clarify and formulate and describe the 
meaning Christ actually has for us. 

The thesis developed by Dr. Knox is that while the word “Christ” desig- 
nates a person, it also designates an event and a community. Of the three cate- 
gories—person, event, and community—Dr. Knox holds that event has a 
certain primacy and is the most appropriate and useful category for under- 
standing the revelation of God in Christ. In maintaining this position, the 
author points out that the greatness of any individual is the greatness of the 
event of which his life is the center. As here used to describe the revelation of 
God, event “‘is not a single happening, but a cluster of inseparable and mutually 
interdependent elements, which might be summed up in the words, ‘Jesus and 
all that happened in connection with him.’” It was through this event and 
through this event as one indissoluble whole, the author says, that the revela- 
tion of God in Christ took place. The New Testament, he says, “was pro- 
duced by a community standing in the glow of a supremely significant event.” 

After stating and maintaining the foregoing thesis, each chapter treats a facet 
of the event. ‘“The Event and Its Parts.”” The author says that “this central 
event must be thought of as including, whatever words may be used in desig- 
nating them, the personality, life and teaching of Jesus, the response of loyalty 
he awakened, his death, his resurrection, the coming of the Spirit, the faith with 
which the Spirit was received, the creation of the community.” Not one of these 
elements could be dispensed with, and the significance of the event is in its 
character as a whole rather than in some particular part of it. 

“The Event and the Person.” The first form of the Christological question 
was “What has God done through Christ?” The unique nature of Jesus is 
thought of as consisting in God’s unique action in him rather than in some 
unique essence. While the author denies any intention to disparage the im- 
portance of the person of Christ in his emphasis upon the event, one cannot 
escape the feeling that he has at least minimized the importance of the person 
of Christ. 

“The Event and the Gospels.” The response of his disciples to Jesus is as 
much a part of the event as any other element in it. This response was con- 
tinuous, reaching its climax in the resurrection. In the early church, memory 


10n the Meaning of Christ. By John Knox. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947). 
xiii, 117 pp. $2.50. 
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and faith reacted constantly on each other and were fused indivisibly. The 
Gospels “were composed by men who had witnessed the entire event and whose 
knowledge of the meaning of that event as a whole inevitably colored their 
report of the facts.” 

“The Event and the Miracles.” The whole event was a miracle. The greatest 
of the miracles, the resurrection, is witnessed to continuously in the existence 
of the church and in the presence of the Spirit. It stands very near the heart of 
the event. The other miracles are seen, by and large, in retrospect and in the 
light of the resurrection. 

“The Event and the Story.” The event took place on earth. The story em- 
bodies the meaning of the event. Thus the pre-existence of Christ, his decision 
to come into this world as a man, his struggle with demonic powers and his 
triumph over them, his ascension to heaven are parts, not of the event, but of 
the story. The earthly life and resurrection are true in that they actually took 
place. They are parts of the event. The story is true in a different way. It is not 
an account of the event but a representation of the meaning of the event. The 
story belongs not to the sphere of temporal occurrences but to the sphere of 
ultimate and eternal reality. 

“The Event and the Church.” “The church,” Dr. Knox says, “came into 
existence, not after the event, but along with the event, and is really inseparable 
from it at every stage, just as the event is inseparable from the church.” Thus 
the church is seen as the bearer, although an unworthy bearer, of a unique and 
indispensable revelation. 

The reader will be impressed by the author’s vigorous intellectual honesty 
and the depth of his religious apprehension. There is a reverence not always 
found in books of this character. His treatments of the resurrection and of the 
church are uniquely constructive and outstandingly helpful. This book is 
equally important for the scholar and the preaching minister. 





Azilia 
A Review by Ropert H. Woopy 


Robert H. Woody, B.Ph.’27, A.M. (Duke) ’28, Ph.D. (Duke) ’30, is Associate Professor 
of History at Duke University. He succeeded the late William Kenneth Boyd as Di- 
rector of the George Washington Flowers Collection of research materials for 
Southern history in the Duke University Library. 


This is a useful addition to the series of Sources & Reprints published under 
the auspices of the Emory University Library. The present reprint includes an 
appendix which was issued after the original publication appeared in London 
in 1717. 

Sir Robert Montgomery, whose scheme it was to found the Margravate of 
Azilia, the boundaries of which would have coincided with those of the future 
colony and state of Georgia, seems to have derived his interest in colonization 
from his ancestors; and as it turned out, he had no better success than they. 
But he had plenty of enthusiasm and a facile pen. When he and his associates 
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proposed to the Proprietors of Carolina, within whose grant lay the region 
between the Altamaha and the Savannah, the idea of a buffer state which 
would afford protection from the Indians, the French, and the Spaniards, as 
well as yield a quit-rent of one penny per acre, the Proprietors readily agreed 
to convey this area to Sir Robert, and with it all powers of government, 
reserving only certain rights pertaining to trade and settlements south of the 
Savannah. The Board of Trade and Crown officials looked upon the project 
with approval, but certain legal questions arose which cast doubt upon the 
ability of the Proprietors to confer powers of government. The matter could 
have been resolved, apparently, by the Proprietors relinquishing their powers 
to the King, who would appoint Sir Robert governor of Azilia for life. This 
was not done, however, and in 1719 the inhabitants of Carolina revolted 
against the Proprietors and took steps to have the colony brought under the 
Crown. Thereafter the Carolinians ceased to look with favor upon the proposed 
colony. There were other difficulties of a financial nature, for which a lottery 
was proposed. When the South Sea Bubble broke it put a temporary end to 
many extravagant schemes of the times, although the Azilia project had a 
fleeting revival. 

Two aspects of the Azilia scheme are noteworthy. First was the fantastic 
profits to be expected by investors. This was explained in Sir Robert's 
Discourse, and was based upon a diversification of crops and the exploitation 
of the natural resources, especially timber for potash. A second feature was the 
feudal and military nature of the proposed colony. This was worked out in 
some detail so as to involve a central town surrounded by a close-knit system 
of squares of land interspersed with fortifications and entrenchments. All this 
was as fantastic as the expected financial profits, as we now know from observ- 
ing the failure of the Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina and the workings 
of the manorial system in Maryland. It was a paper colony doomed to failure. 

The editor has provided a very helpful introduction. We wish, however, that 
he had discussed the connection, if any, between Azilia and Oglethorpe’s ven- 
ture. Also we should like to know why the Proprietors of Carolina, who seem 
to have readily assented to Sir Robert’s original proposal, failed to surrender 
their rights to the Crown in order that they might be conferred upon Sir 
Robert. Perhaps it was a matter of quit-rents and the reservations respecting 
trade; or perhaps it was the Revolution of 1719 in Carolina. 


14zilia: A Discourse by Sir Robert Montgomery, 1717, Projecting a Settlement in the 
Colony Later Known as Georgia. Edited by J. Max Patrick. Emory Sources & Reprints, 
Series IV, Number 3. The Library, Emory University, 1948. 39 pp. $0.75. 
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